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The Big Industrial Triangle 
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When the Metal Runs White 





4 Harding and Coolidge 





Harding and Coolidge will stay in America and work for 
America. 


They do not imagine that foreign nations require their 
direction and they do not intend that foreign nations shall 
direct here. 


Their minds will be concentrated on the problems of this 
country. With all sympathy for foreign lands in distress 
and willingness to help our friends abroad, as the people 
through the Congress may direct, these men will realize 
that they have been elected to carry out the people’s will, 
not their own will or fantasy. 

They will work intelligently to clear this Nation of the 
monstrous debt fastened upon it by eight years of incom- 
petent administration, reckless extravagance and criminal 
profiteering. 

These men will work for you in Washington—and will 
not absent themselves in foreign lands. 
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Let’s be done with wiggle and wobble} 


Republican National Committee 
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The Knack of 
Talking Convincingly 


In nearly every group of men there is one good talker. 


He is always the leader. 


Convincing talkers are the dominating leaders of every business. Here’s how you can 
learn the principle of convincing speech in one evening and rise quickly to leadership 
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Talk convinc- 

ingly and others 

will instantly get your 

point of view—think as you 

do—and carry out your slightest wish. 
WONDER if you would have felt as elated as I did. 
4 man whose name you would know instantly 
a power in the financial world—had granted me an 

terview. I wanted him to tell me the secret of his great 


ess. Put yourself in my place if vou can, and im 
e yourself seated before this multi-millionaire, chat 
g with him about his boyhood, his start in business and 


his meteoric rise. 


secret Of success. 


He was the biggest man I had yet interviewed in the 
pe of getting a real “half-Nelson” on the illusive 
I had half expected to hear the same 
story about “honesty, hard work and stick-to-itive 


ss.’ So you can imagine my surprise when he said 


t his success was due primarily to one thing. To use 


own words: 


If you should ask me what advice I would give every 
g man in business, I would say, 

irn to talk convincingly.’ All success 

business is built upon getting others to 
k and doas you wish—in getting the 

‘ co-operation and loyal support of 





5 . public a 
rmen. And_ the only way this can C 

_ F "he y . . al you 
id is through becoming a convincing | , 

99 Dac £ 
There is no ability which will bring Can ye 


dence, 


s toa man so quickly as the ability 
lk convincingly.” through ye 
Can you 

d the more men I see who have made | ficten wher 
marks in the world, the more I C 





. . an 
that he was right. They are all | jearer 
neing talkers. With their mastery oat tate 


rds, their ability to talk convincingly, ous, 
ith the dominating influence of their talks? 
h, they have swept away all barriers Can wen 
lave attained success. 
thousands 


Talk Your Way to Success Can you 


lis no figure of speech, but fact, to say 
that the great men have talked them- 





Can You Do This? 


Can you tal 


7 } 
Iriendsi 


14 
address any 


size audience from one to 


get up and 
talk, any time, any place, 
without nervousness? 


hand 
into speech, the sheer force an 
mark you as a leader. 


you can be ready to get up and put your thoughts 


d conviction which will 


This knack of talking convincingly will do wonders for 
any man or woman. Most people are afraid to express 
their thoughts; they know the humiliation of talking 
to people, and obtaining in answer a casual nod, or 
a curt “ves” or “no.” But when you can talk con 
vincingly, it’s different. When you talk. neonle listen 
to you. 


When you have acquired the knack of talking convint 
ingly, it’s easy to get people to do anything you 
them to do. You can get special attention from anyon 
from a hotel clerk up to a millionaire. You can make 
others see your point of view, think as vou do, and 


out your slightest wish 


Interesting Talk -The Basis of 


Social Success 


k as well And again it helps in social life. 1 
mes esting and col vincing talk is the basis of 
financia social success. At social affairs you will 


von } | . ° | | 
wan always find that a convincing talker is t 


P +4 : 5 oh ] 
center of attraction and that people go 


win cont out of their wav to “make up” te him 
ip, | lalk convincingly and no man—no matter 
iat who he is ill ever treat vou with cold 
~ ee unresponsive indifference. Instead, 
will instantly “‘ get under his skin.”’ 
1a . . 
ind? There's no getting away from it, to get 
we hu ahead—to get what your ability entitles 


you to, you've got to know how to talk 


convincingly 
Five Days Free Trial 


Bo here at last is a wonderful new 
method of teaching the principles of 
convincing speech. It is not instruction in 
oratory or the use of high-sounding words. 








ves lo SUCCESS. 
ny aman who deserves success is being held back 
he cannot express his thoughts and ideas in 
Many of us deserve a greater 
than we are getting. You may have a wonderful 
tv—a genius for your work —which is not being 
rded because you can’t put your ideas into speech 
convinces. Do not let this handicap hold you back 
ther day from the success that is rightfully yours. 
en the time comes—and opportunity is always at 


r, convincing speech. 


or forty dollars 


But it shows you in one evening the prin 
ciples of talking your way to a better position, mor 
salary and success. And the price—not twenty, thirty 

but FIVE. 

Not one cent in advance. You examine it free for 
five days. Then if you want to keep it, send five dol 
lars. If you do not want it, send it back and you are 
not outapenny. We takeallthe risk. Send no money 
Merely mail the coupon and the complete course goes 


to you at once. 


This course was writt by Dr: FF... 3 
thirty vears a lecturer authority ¢ pee 
When you receive Dr. Law’s course 
the same as 
Dr. Law, getting the bi t $ l stru 
tion 


Learn to Talk Convincingly in One 


Evening 

In one evening you will get th to KINg 
ving ingly You will leart xact now to I piet 
ittention to whatever vou ar g: nh { ' ( 
vords forceful and ony g ( 
for vou the things \ 
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The Back-Yard Which Uncle Sam Gives a President 





ERI the beautiful heart of the nation, viewed as the soaring eagle vi it 

t ( i 1 has photozraphed it from his miracle machine Let 

whe ll descant upon the physical charms of London, rave over the suave 
f Paris, extol the grim comeliness of Rome, but to most of us Washing 
( ‘ f the in ineffable grace of line and splendor of coloring. 
If sor me hitect ith god-like powers, was assigned the task of creating over 
rmoni tructures, broad vistas and perfect symmetry, the whole 
undant verdure, he would evoke just such an arrangement here 
Colur verdant diadem, set with a thousand jewels of 1 t1 on! 

k « e somnolent Potom: Here is the mecca of every pilgrim in 
referment or prestige; here is the home of foreign plenipotentiaries; 
ling in its counterpane of trees, is the White House, than which there 

jing on the globe. The eves of Christendom are on this modest 
It esent tenant has been the storm-center of world politics. He 
own land than any other living individual, more than the Kaiser, 
N n could boast He is President of these United States, but the people 
Next March there will be a new occupant in the pretts 
A t the American home. 
Vhite He the home of the Treasury Department, which, in addi 
t es of U Sam, blocks by its location what would otherwis¢ 
terrupt ew of the White House from the Capitol, at the opposite end of 
\ Notwithstanding, however, certain statesmen domiciled offi 
H c Senate, have been able to keep the White Houss 


pretty steadily in sight. The Treasury Department started blocking the view in 1845 


when the great edifice was erected. Washington Monument shares with the Capitc 
dome a monopoly of the Washington sky. Owing to District regulations, limiting the 
height of buildings in proportion to the width of streets, there are no skyscrapers, in th 
New York sense of the word, in Washington. Nevertheless, one of the tallest masonry 


buildings in the world is in Washington—the Monument; a scraper of clouds if not of the 
blue. Many years it took for the Mcnument to climb to its altitude of 555 feet, and 
our grandparents were given opportunity of subscribing sums from a dollar up to hel; 
in return acknowledgement in the form of long-forgotten cer 
tificates bez Until New York began to push its sky 
line higher, the memorial to the Father of his Country held its place as the loftiest man 
made pinnacle in the United States. Then the Singer Building topped it by 57 feet 


and the Woolworth tower, some years later, by the impressive margin of 237 feet. But 


the cost, receiving 


aeira\ 


ring the features of Washington. 


the monument is without peer in the obelisk family. 

The setting of the Monument is here superbly illustrated. What once were wast 
lands, half submerged, along the Potomac, have been beautified by the landscape ga! 
With the exception of the Mall, the elaborate plan of Washington City made 


dener. 
provision for extensive park space. There were many little parks and squares, but ™ 
great one until the 739 acres comprising Potomac Park were reclaimed from the mué 
flats and united in a glorious group of groves, lawns and drives. 

Potomac Park gives to the occupant of the White House a suggestion of rest. Wher 
else can he look for any? To the Washington small boy it gives opportunity for | 
ball; the national game in the shadow of the national monument. No better locatio 


Only a fringe of trees separates ambitious youth from the Presidenc 


could be imagined. 
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PROM THE MORAL PAINTING BY PRAWK BRANGWYN 


‘Labor, Capital, and Ideas are natural partners, the Big Industrial Triangle, and in America we have rewarded the partnership as no other country has ever rewarded it.”’ 


My Remedy for Bolshevism 


This Ls a Time for Constructive Readjustments of Industrial Differences 
On a Basis of National Welfare and National Policy 


By FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


RAVE danger menaces our industrial structure 
unless as a people we can be brought to 
realize that al! industry, upon which is based 
our very existence as a nation, is in effect 
a partnership of Labor, Capital and Ideas, 

each absolutely dependent on the other two, and none 
capable of separate conduct of the business. 
Of late years there has been a tendency to ignore the 
sic elements of the industrial partnership, and when 
tendency has progressed to the point where one of 
the partners assassinates the other, as has recently 
irred in Russia, the whole industrial structure col- 
es. So-called radical propaganda, socialistic prag- 
tism, and the pernicious meddling of half-baked dab- 
rs in economy, coupled with the abysmal ignorance of 
the simplest laws of human relationships on the part of 
cmagogues, has stimulated an unrest that strikes at the 
ry roots of our national existence and welfare. 
he mouthings against Capital seem based on the belief 
t capital consists merely of money, and that those who 
possessed of money can so utilize it to take the place 
anual labor on their part, whereas the simple fact is 
capital per se is a thing—tools, money, supplies for 
imption, production material. 
Radical argument objects to the growth of wealth, and 
very individual who possesses strength in excess of 
tual needs of the moment is possessed of wealth 
h can be turned to actual use to increase comfort, 
ird of living, or reserve against lean periods. Of 
t years we have admitted to our country a type of 
grant from Middle Europe, who, ground by centuries 
pression and equipped with a constitutional distaste 
vork, has endeavored to poison the wells of our na- 
| thinking with his own perverted theories. Our 
going tolerance of things has never sought to oppose 
langer to the springs of mental clearness from 
1 our country has issued; we have permitted the con- 
go unchecked until we find an 
omic pestilence threatening us. 
Labor, Capital and Ideas are natural partners, and in 


lM4hon to on 


America we have rewarded that partnership as no other 
country has ever rewarded it. 
dition of the Am« 
higher industrial place than the worker of any country. 
d of living is far higher than that of any other 
worker in any other land, and his opportunity for ad- 
ong industrial lines is untrammeled. 
day in the United States, Labor has a first lien on all prod- 
uct of industry, and practically dictates its own reward. 
There was a time in the hi 
the introduction of 
, but experience and a rising standard of 
has shown the truly American worker that 
machinery has not only 
conserved his energy, multiplied his potential value, but 
increased his reward. 
these things, and it has required the co-operation of 
Capital-power and Labor-power to bring forth an indus- 
trial prosperity that is the marvel of the civilized world. 

Every man engaged in business recognizes that cost 
price and value are relative terms. 
paid for given service can be fixed only by taking into 


consideration 0 
A mere glance at the con- 
rican worker shows that he occupies a 
labor. 


able for Labor i 
go on furnishing 
able for intellect 


To- 


story of American labor when 


labor-saving machinery was vi0o- selling his labor 
a farmer disposir 
appears, industr 
‘aised his production capacity, 
it returns only ‘ 
Yet Labor alone is incapable of n 
proper effort, \ 
worker who fu 

of his wages wil 
one way or ano 


The reward to be will not continu 


magnificent ide: 





R. FRANCIS H. SISSON speaks authori- 
tatively on 
While now he is vice-president of the great 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, which 
occupies a pre-eminent position in banking circles 
both in New York and abroad, he has been assis- 
tant chairman of the Railway Executives Advis- 
ory Committee and has specialized over a long 
journalistic career in economics. 
member of the American Economic Association 
and the Academyof Political Science of NewYork. 
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. L, MC CLORE, DENVER 
Straight through the heart of this Colorado mountain—James’ Peak— 
which here rises supreme, the engineers may soon make a six-mile drive. If 
they do so, they will not only accomplish one of the greatest feats in the his- 
tory of engineering but, in addition, they will work wonders for Colorado and other by automobiles. Colorado’s voters will decide the fate of the scheme. 


Tunnelling the Rockies to § well National (calth 


‘A Proposed Enterprise by the State of Colorado that Equals in Magnituae 
the Cutting of the Panama Canal 


the entire West. Two other tunnels are also planned. The one which will 
pierce the barrier shown above will be called the ‘“‘ Moffat.’ It will consist, 
in reality, of two parallel tubes, one of which will be used by trains and the 


F all the great forces 
of progress, the great- 
est is vision.” 

It was vision that 

led Columbus to 

\merica; vision, that through 
years of discouragement, 
brought us the telephone, the 
railroad, the steamship; vision 
urged our forefathers 
into the wilderness, since become 
the backbone of our country; and 
vision again is bridging the bar 


riers to the last remaining track- 





pioneer 


Many a sports 

man’s paradise will 

be opened up by the 
tunnels. 








less empire where riches are 
awaiting the grasping hands of millions 
And what is this latest product of vision’s urge? 
lunnels rhe greatest tunnels the world has ever 
Kno seventec ind a half miles of them cut through 
Nature’s solid masonry under the Rocky Mountains; 
tunnels that will open up vast resources to supply \mer- 
i’s vital industrial needs for generations to come; tun- 
els that will answer the question: ** Will we ever run out 
of gasoline by making available ten times as much as 
has ever been pumped out of the ground 
These new tunnels will open up enough coal to supply 
the entire United States for the next hundred years 
The | spe forth ten billion feet of lumber 
They v reach enough sulphate of ammonia to 
fertilize the entire Mississippi Valley. They will 
pro e the « V short, vear round, unobstr icted 
n tar road trom coast to coast 
assenger and freight trains will carry their 
role ith millions of tons of rock and 
horter tir than it was ever before pos- 
io! the transcontinental trip. 
| ‘ it through the eternal hills 
\merica untold quantities ol 
COpp lead, iron, gypsum, 
gsten, zinc, and other precious 
1 open up a frontier larger in 
r he Ne England States The 
1x ~ [> , the cs I i! it > Wi r¢ alize an 
roject ond in importance only 
to ‘ ( i \r thev wil dvance 
t St ot Colorado tror a position ol com 
obscurity to one of the most powertul 
rT justrial structure of the country. 
( oO ot so long ago, settled by visionary 
HO Their determined, venturesome spirit still 
5 ood of their sons and daughters. So 
r t was found that the mighty ridge of the Rockies 
he outside world from their greatest 
es Col didn’t hesitate. They 
1b | road ong before they could inter 
( he already « tablished lines in 
is ith SiCT 
rE | ( ot easily conquered. Grades 


By Harry C. ‘DRUM 


were excessive, curves abnorma!. For six or seven months 
out of the year the high passes over which the roads ran 
were so blocked with snow as to cripple them, economi- 
cally, to the point of ineffectiveness. Industry and the 
constant demand of millions of people can not be 
supplied spasmodically. 

There was but one answer—tunnels. And Colorado 
once again attacked her big problem. Not one tunnel she 
proposed, but three of them—the greatest of their kind in 
the world. For she had taken careful inventory and 
found that they were warranted and needed. 

rhe greatest of these, the Moffat, was to pierce the 
divide on the north; the Monarch, over six miles long, 
cut the central ridge, and the San Juan the south. 

What did this inventory disclose? 

From a standpoint of raw materials and resources, the 
figures are startling. Periodically we are scared with the 
grave warning that some day we will be without coal, 
Yet 


up coal 


that our underground supplies will be exhausted. 
' von = 


l \Monar h tunnels aione W1 


ope 


the Moffat ai 











In countless spots like, this there is incalculable 
which can only materialize 
come and tunnels are dug. 


potential wealth 
when railroads 


beds containing over three hun- 7~———_ 
dred billion tons of coal—enough y 

to supply the United States for 

at least a century to come / 

Practically all of this coal is | 
on State—or Government 
owned lands and can not be 
worked the trans 
portation problems involved. 

Then there is oil. And again 
the agitation and fear that we 
are soon to be without gasoline 
are quicted when we learn that 
in this area are two thousand five 
hundred square miles of oil shale 
containing more than fifty billion barrels of oil. 
too, is on public land. 

Just a little by-product of this oil shale is sulphate « 
ammonia, estimated in quantity at three hundred millio 
tons and forming a much needed fertilizer that will b 
welcomed by farmers everywhere. 

Ten billion feet of lumber awaits the woodman’s ax 
and the coming of the tunnels. 

It seems hardly necessary to enumerate the great quan 
tities of precious and other metals resting untouched i! 
the mountainsides. In fact, it is impossible to tell ho 

much of each metal lies there, for no one knows. Thi 

do know, however, that billions of dollars in thes 
same metals have been extracted from surroun 
ing hillsides, already accessible to railroads. 

But this vast empire is not entirely a minera 
country, for these slopes embrace some of the 
greatest cattle ranges known to the West 
Just now cattle-raising is neglected because oi 

the weight loss in the hard drives over the 

ranges to market. Today there are but a 

few hundred thousand heads; tomorrow they 

will be numbered in millions—another jolt 

for old H.C. L. 

lhe Monarch and San Juan tunnels. will 
tap some of the largest fruit lands in the 

West, while no small amount of grain and 

hay crops can be moved eastward through 
them within economic reason. 

From a military standpoint, the Moffat 

Tunnel will be one of the most important de 
velopments since the war, according to some 
strategists. Those who have been advocating coast 
to-coast military roads hail it with joy, for they have 
long maintained that the base of operations of out 
next war will be on the Pacific Coast and that good trans 
continental roads are our greatest need. 

The Moffat Tunnel is to be used by both trains and 
automobiles; the automobile section to be wide enough 
to accommodate troops for the largest army transports 
Thus in the winter, when the passes are blocked with 
snow, whole armies may be transported through this 
tunnel, without the slightest interruption. 
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Soon the Rocky 

Mountain eagle will 

be watching strange 
new sights. 
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the larger railway tube and thus 


and equipment may be easily available. 
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By the same token, these bores will be the delight of 

otorists. The transcontinental tourist may avoid thx 

teep, dangerous passes which he has disliked or dreaded 

and cleave the peaks as on a level city boulevard. It 
vill shorten his trip considerably and avoid the worst of 
the wear and tear on tires and cars which the mountains 
now take as toll. 

What a novel sensation for both motorists and tourists 
of the Pullman variety to ride under millions of tons of 
rocks instead of over them; to go miles and miles under 
the surface of mountains that, in some cases, have stood 
as barriers since the beginning of time! 

For a few years yet these tourists will have a new 
attraction beyond the big holes. For there lies the last 
frontier of the Far West. There the cattleman and the 
cowboy still fare forth to round up, and there, in spots, 
the Indians chafe restlessly under the firm hand of the 
Government. The real West, with all its atmosphere, 
its color, is found beyond the Moffat, while down in 
southeastern Utah the bad lands country is still the ter- 

of the free and easy. 

Phe settlement of this vast empire will mark the final 
passing of the West and the last chapter in the conversion 
ol the wide expanses to satisfy the unquenchable thirst 
of industrialism and a fast-growing population. 

lo the hunter it means the eventual passing of one of the 

try’s remaining big game fields. Here roam the deer, 
the bear, mountain lions, bob cats, countless other varieties 
of game that gladden the heart of the ardent sportsman. 

So much for the inventory. There can be no question 
hat the judgment of Colorado was correct in deciding 
the need for the tunnels. And those responsible seem just 

wise in the way they proposed to 

ake these big bores and their pro 





MILE HIGH PHOTO CO 
“Ten billion feet of lumber awaits the wood- 
man’s axe and the coming of the tunnels.” 





vision for future needs. Herein, for 
irst time in tunnel construction 
this country, is recognized the 
t that automobile traffic is as 
essential to the welfare of the 
~ople as that of the railroad. So 
itomobiles were properly cared 
in the initial plans and a fur 
ther problem in construction added. 
here really will be two bores in 
St id of one-one for automobiles, 
other for railroads. 
he auto tube will be tackled 
rst when a small “pioneer bore”’ 
be made on its location, seven 
eight feet. When this is finished, 
ross-cut will be made every two 
susand feet over to the site of 


e big hole will be excavated in 









is removed from the list of private entel 


among those public projects fostered by all the 





Each has been a natural development the 
needs of a progressive civilization; each is essentia 


future industrial life of America. 


How wil! the tunnels be built? Colorado will a 
this at the November election. Then the | 
State will vote on an issue of bonds sufi 


all three bores. Will they vote the 


“They will.” g 


up their faith in the good judgment of tl 


earnestness of effort which promises s 


ie! t to comp 
bonds? Wi 
have the vision to picture the benet t 
Nation that must surely follow such ar 

Colorado’s leading citizens have qui 
And these leading Citi 


It would be remarkable, almost an me 
State, should Colorado fail in its pres 0 
Transportation has ever been the forer 
and prosperity, the most crying present ‘ 


trialism. ‘Today those States are gr 
nities, agricultural and urban 
are served by ample transportation 











In the history of civilization the tunne 
mighty part. In Europe the St. Gothard t 
the Alps is famous; it connects Goschene! 








in Switzerland, and is over nine miles long. 1 
plon, which also penetrates the Alps, is reckor 
of the seven modern wonders of the world: it 
and a half miles in length. Still another Alp 
the Wasserfluh, two miles in extent from e1 
Another notable tunnel is the Khojak Pass 
(Among the important America s 
penetrates the Cas M 
in Washington; the ¢ 
under the Cumberla \I 
in Tennessee; the Hoos 
chusetts; and the 
Detroit River 
Car ida boa S I 
the Selkirk M u S, 
double track for tt ts 
Pacific Railroad nv¢ 
through granite 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
grown in proportion to the 





tions through the pioneer tun 
el. The final operation will be 
e enlargement of the pioneer bore 


to thirteen by twenty feet to form 


automobile tunnel. Hence, 

re will be two tunnels with connecting corridors 
ery half mile. 2 

Five years wil! be required to complete the work. Sites 
or each end of all tunnels have been selected at compara 
vely low points and accessible by rail so that materials 
Every calcula 
seems to have been made by State engineers to en 

fainst a slip-up of any kind 





Now it is only possible to reach innumerable 
acres of fine forest land by using horses on 
rough improvised roads. 


the ranges to market. 





will be numbered in millions.”’ 


Here is an undertaking marking a step in the transpor 
tation and industrial life of the nation, second only to the 
Panama Canal; it holds the same rank as an engineering 
feat. In many respects the circumstances parallel the 
Panama Canal. The two coasts will become more closely 
connected; hours of time and miles of transportation are 
saved. Each project is a national affair; each is so big, 
so much a public utility and weapon of progress that it 











L MCCLURE, DENVER 
A straight subterranean cut makes this sort of 
thing unnecessary. Snow blockades mean the 

loss of millions. 


population. Farms b 
in demand, more 
towns became cities, cities 
metropolises nd indus es 
up on all sides. So it will 
( olorado. 
At the same tin h 
States has never stood so s 
ever so tervent 
project. The 1 S 
now sleeping empire are the key some of tl 
pressing industrial problems of our d 
The eyes ol the entire country are at the 
foc used on Colorado She has the opportu ity 


“Just now cattle-raising is neglected because of the weight loss in the hard drives over need of raw materi 
Today there are but a few hundred thousand heads; tomorrow they and safetv of the 


ol tneir transportation 


With the advent of railroad 


her place among the leaders; to become on 


most importa our ind 


t units in 


, 
n 
the vision? No one who knows the calil 


can doubt it. 


istrial lif 


ber Ol 


peopie of th 
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MO CLUAR, DENVER 


“These new tunnels will open up 


enough c 


to supply the entire United States for the ne 


hundred years.”’ 
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HIS is the story of a man who has 
» a filtv-cent coin which sells 


for a dollar, when most dollars 
ar orth less than fifty cents 
Paradox? Yes, but not fiction 
Less t one hundred miles south of Salt 
Lake, Utah. lies the little city of Springville 
\\ yack in the seventies it was a tiny Mor 
ge, but the setting in a valley sur 

rounded by distant mountains and with 
lake ; ver near by was no less beautiful 
because Nature alone gave its charm. 


beau scenery probably was littl 
ppreciated by its people—all except a little 
bo who was destined to become one ol 


Ihe Presbyterians had a mission school in 


Ne) | g hose teacher was the only 
Gentile for miles around. She was so unas 

ng that several Mormon children were 

entrusted to her, and she took a true teacher’s 

i pupils 

One mo ng upon ¢ ntering her school she 
rprised to find chalked upon the black 

. 1 an ornamental 














\ few mornings 
ter a still more 
aborate design was 
scovered. It was 
utiful to erase 
and besides, 
l¢ acher’s 
curiosity got 
the better of 
her discretion 
‘Children 


One side of Dallin’s 

Mayflower 

coin, just minted by 
Uncle Sam. 


famous 


vy wh 


nv of you know who ha 
t 
‘He is the only scul 
tor who has ever real 
known the 


4“ Do you know who did this ( 
sign on the blackboard?” 
Indian. ‘Yes'm. Edwin did that 








Edwin D. ! There was a conference after scho 
the lourtes \ r-old boy who lived in the lonely 
yr « 1 f e the river; and the teacher dis 
vered that, \ not occupied with his lessons, he 
n s ( e geometrical design 
Salt Lake City, requesting that 
y-t 1 ent ) | \ She also Lave him 

2 pict re ( the statuary exhibite 
( Exposition. The poor boy had never 

} 1; he was entranced 

( 1 Thomas Dallin. father of Cyrus 
Ed ent to tl ining region to work, taking with 
I nust work, too. Edwin pushed a 

row til, one day, the miners uncovered 
str ! ‘ I e cl ’ Phe temptation Was too 
| row was forgotten, and in a few day 
‘ S a life-like bust The 
le another, still mor 

( he retur i to Ss hool the 
h her who had first discovered I 
~ é 

| 9 1 the two v busts were exhibit 

( I tds Lake (¢ ty. \ care 

| vorting t fair of Octobe 

1s Sitors realize I ta ne 

l he eginning 1 We 

I sart: | vas equal to tl 

gs uf racers 


1: : 
re Studio upon special 


There never was a greener, more awkward, mori 


ven breaking into our school? 





~ te r 
geek = ER ey 








Edwin Dallin at work upon his beautiful “‘ Anne 


Hutchinson,’’ made for the Boston State House. 


Blanchard of Silver City, near where Edwin had 
worked 
called the boy’s gi nius to the attention of a rich 
mine owner, Jacob Lawrence of Salt Lake City. 
These two men interested others, and arranged with 
Truman H. Bartlett of Boston, who was conducting 
1 school of sculpture, for Edwin to be admitted into 


n the mines, and made the clay heads. H« 


terms. 


No one can see this masterpiece—‘ The Medicine 
Man,” in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia—and doubt 


Dallin’s greatness. 
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eager boy who knocked at the door of Oppor 
tunity than he who appeared one day at 
Bartlett studio for free tuition in exch: 
for janitor work about the school. 

Two months later Mr. Bartlett wrot 
the Deseret News, of Salt Lake, a most sinc 
appeal on behalf of the Utah boy wl 
genius he had so quickly recognized. He s: 

The lad has fine talent for sculpture, 
if properly educated he will be an hono 
himself and to those interested in him. 
Natures so evidently artistic are rare 
where, but for such a one to spring out of | 
life of the Far West is something to be wi 
dered at and admired. . . . Why should no 
some project be undertaken for the erecti 
of a statue in your city of some worthy citizen 


money paid to him, as he needs it, and w! 
he is advanced enough he could execute th 
work and thus pay back the value he ha 


to give Utah a beginning in one of the im 
portant elements of the prosperity. of 
State?” 

The letter 
was published, 
and supported 
with a half col- 
umn editorial, 
but it is not 
known to have 
impressed Utah 
or inspired ad- 
ditional help for 
“the first boy 


from Utah who 


Three hundred thou 

sand of these May 

flower coins have been 
struck off. 


had ever gone East to 
acquire a knowledge ol 

this beautiful art,” “Standing Elk,” one 
though, as the editor of Mr. Dallin’s finest 
said, he had “surprised Indian figures. 

his teacher by his extraor 

dinary talent and surpassed oll his fellow  studer 
some of whom had been at the school for several yeat 

The next year Edwin worked in the studio of Sid: 
H. Morse, of Quincy, Mass., and by the time he \ 
twenty-one vears old, he had a studio of his own 
Boston, and was overwhelmed with commissions. Ut 
had missed her chance to get the first-fruits of his geni 
but since 1893 the Mormon Temple has borne alo 
gilded angel—a Dallin angel. 

However, it was not golden angels but savage Indi 
who made Dallin’s fame. He is the only sculptor w 
has really known the Indian and the Indian pony. Tw 
he went to Paris for technique, spending five years 
study there, and it was while studying in Paris (a 
using Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Indians as models) 
produced his first masterpiece, ‘‘ The Signal of Peace.” 

The Mayflower coin, designed by this artist, which 
being circulated in honor of the Landing of the Pilg: 
Fathers, even in its circumscribed limits, “express 
something.”’ On one side is the figure of the little sh 
under full sail, whose voyage meant the birth of the o1 
nation ever founded upon principles of civil and religio 
liberty. Upon the obverse is a figure of Governor Bra 
ford, the leader of the Pilgrims. 

What a souvenir is this silver fifty-cent piece! It « 
be bought through any bank for $1, until the issue « 
three hundred thousand has been sold. The profits go 
pay the expenses of celebrating, next summer, the T 
centenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymout 
Massachusetts. Paul V. Collins 
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and the commission be given to Dallin, and 
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He Made a 50-Cent Con Now Worth a ‘Dollar 
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received, and that would be the first sculpture 











The Kidnapped Plumber: A Tale of Tomorrow 


d Feed- Pipe kx Pert 


“ 


ctober 30, 1920 


He turned around toward us. 


“It’s all right, General,”’ said the Bishop, “I have brought a plumber.”’ 


1A Hitherto 


ERSONALLY,” said Thornton, speaking for 
the first time, “I never care to take a case 
that involves cellar work.” 

We were sitting—a little group of us —round 
the fire in a comfortable corner of the Steam 
\ir Club. Our talk had turned, as always happens 
professional men, into more or less technical chan 
[ will not say that we were talking shop; the word 
offensive sound and might be misunderstood. But 
re talking as only a group of practicing plumbers 
iding some of the biggest men in the profession 
talk. With the exception of Everett, who had 
tional reputation as a consulting barber, and 
as, Who was a vacuum-cleaner expert, I think we 
onged to the same profession. We had been hold- 
convention, and Fortescue, who had one of the 
t furnace practices in the country, had read us a 
that afternoon—a most revolutionary thing—on 
nal Diagnosis of Defective Feed Pipes, and natu 
the thing had bred discussion. Fortescue, a bril 
man in the profession had stoutly maintained his 


s that the only method of diagnosis for trouble in a 


e is to sit down in front of it and look at it for three 
others held out for unscrewing it and carrying 
e for consideration; others of us, again, claimed that 


apping the affected spot with a wrench the pipe might 


ctured in such a way as to prove that it was break 
It was at this point that Thornton interrupted 
his remark about never being willing to accept a 


r Case. 


turally all the men turned to look at the speaker. 
Thornton, at the time of which I speak, was at 
eight of his reputation. Beginning, quite literally, 
bottom of the ladder, he had in twenty years of 
ce as an operating plumber raised himself to the top 
profession. There was much in his appearance to 
the underlying reasons of his success. His face, 
ial with men of our calling, had something of the 
rin it, but the bold set of the jaw indicated deter 
1 of an uncommon kind. Three times President 
Plumbers Association, Henry Thornton had en 
the highest honors of his chosen calling. , His book 


By STEPHEN L.EACOCk 
4, } , ‘A t \ \ re | / 7 I 


Iilustration by I] aurer Dt 


on “Nut Coal” 


was recognized as the last word o1 


subject and had been crowned by the French Acaden 


of Nuts 


I suppose that one of the principal reasons for his suc 


cess was his singular coolness and resource. 


of his, 
kitchen tap with a broken washer sprizzling within 
feet of him, as calmly, as quietly as if he were in | 
ture room at the Plumber’s College. 

‘*You never go into a cellar?”’ asked Fortescue 
hang it, man, I don’t see how one can avoid it?”’ 

“Well, I avoid it,”’ answered Thornton 
as I possibly can. I send down my solderist, of « 
but personally, unless it is absolutely necessary 
go down.” 


it? 


t 


“at least a 


al 


] 
¢ 


ours 
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Suppressed Chapter from the Reminiscences 


I have seer 
r'hornton enter a kitchen, with that quiet, reassuring step 
and lay out his instruments on the table, with 





I never 


“That's all very well, my dear fellow,”’ Fortescue cut 
in, “but you know as well as I do that you get case af 


case where the cellar diagnosis is simply vital 
case last week, a most interesting thing” 
the group of us as he spoke—‘‘a double lesion ot! 
pipe under a cement floor. 
had been absolutely baffled. They had made an e1 
false diagnosis, operated on the dining-room floor 

they removed and carried home, and when I was 
in they had just obtained permission from the 
Masons Protective 
of the house.” 


“Excuse me for interrupting,” interjected a m 


I ha 


1 
ie turned 


, 
wi 


( 
a 


Half a dozen of my co!leagt 


Lire 


1 + 


‘T 


¢ 
Cel 
] 
i 


it 


STOr 


Assoc iation to kn ck down one 


e! 


} ) 


r 


of the group who hailed from a distant city, “but have 


you much trouble about that? I mean about kn 
the sides out of houses 
“No trouble now,” 


But the public is getting educated up to it 


“We 


said Fortescue 


that we would really like to see what is in it. 

allowed, of course, to build it up again.” 
“No, of course not,” said the other speaker 

suppose vou can throw the bricks out on tl 


| 


KING 


e 


( 
“Ves,” said Fortescue, “and sit on them to eat lu: 
We had a big fight in the legislature over that, but we 


it through.” 


} 


s 


t 


did have 
Our law now 
allows us to knock the side out of a house when w 


We are not 


j 


as simple 


sat on the floor of the ce¢ 


OoveTpowe! ng si 
ing for it but 
was most succes 
the pro] ¢ 
ploved, I think 
the sort He 
engravé OnkK¢ 
ing befor ner 
I forge say 
lay ( ‘ 
He ask t 
Oy, 
“Oh. ne re 
ict professio 
ot the vounge 
were given if 
gentieme I fe 
ever g ( 
bel I 
lo us 
\ murmur ¢ 
For nvself Iw 
g fe't that 7 
erestuing as It 
often told him t 
Cess his che | 
a write! 
good part 
HOSE ofr 
a i 
gether 
g Nut 
I 
\ 


“I’m damned if I can make the rotten thing go,’”’ he said 
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He worked his jawbone overtime, and he fell down so completely that the directors never recovered confidence in him again. 





ls There To 
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} 1 
wholesale LTO 


and said to 


vou to run down to Inde 


new 


- Crcorgte | want 

( | stock 
Xp need merchants are coming back into business 
Chev have 


nd to bid for their patron 


up a concern. Iwo 


invited us 


comptete ne 


ike VOU sSaies Manager 





core d bee knocking ‘em over,” right and left. 
U Lwe ‘ : His record had been excep- 
I I the attention of the home ome 
And he | gott the notion into his head that he had 
ter salesn He had lost sight of 
t that times were boom times 
( ( sing ket 
ha sorga his competitors u 
The a es! l, hy subiect the 
we i 
{ ge I g ily swelle ip kK pouter 
( ured of his own greatness as 
\\ I erist il Oo! sol y § les 
U r gab.’ he ran more and more to 
He worried less and less about quotations 
}] ¢ his rg b I bone, to 
| George. shooting his cigat 
{ \J tie « iob s be 
ti t I to Indepe 
| I State 1 the Midlar 
Chev were late of the A. I 
| \iter ‘Em First. These two lads 
¢ : i Hy 
roug ping uy 
{ rage ( j } Tit He 
Do tf mone 
League of Nations. as if he 
I ne g ihe | > 
\ . ° les zet John Barle 
‘ is im © { 
' y ‘ 
\ ‘ ( em ho 
“ ‘a \ 
ny 1 oO! ( Mi oO 
5 re sitting 
‘ rie ( » The 
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uch Jawbone in Your Bustnessé 


By CHESLA C, SHERLOCK 





[ilustration by Tony SARG 4 

i 

was a scramble; George got out his order book with a line. But he worked his jawbone overtime and he fell & 
flourisl down so completely that the directors never recovered 
‘How much are canned tomatoes?” asked one of the — confidence in him again. It was not long until he was & 


mercha ts 
Promptly , the 

tated 

lately 
It A 


business 


George hesi 


flopped a lot 


wo eX soldiers spoke up. 
Durned if he knew 
He got out his price 


is inevitable 


prices had 


list 
that the two soldiers should get the 
rhey had sample orders all made out. It was 
the work of but a moment for the merchants to sign 
them their train 


iwa\ 
awe 


and catch 
went growling at 


two upstarts who rushed in and hooked his order “just as 


George bewildered, sore. 


the 


turned out. 

Some one will rise up in meeting and say that this poor 
fellow needed a little schooling in the art of publi 
speaking; that it would have saved him. Perhaps. The 
world, however, does not need public speakers half so 
much as it needs men of action, of decision. The golden 
prizes of industry do not fall in the laps of men who are 
profound on their feet; you will find them falling in the 
laps of men who have the ability to get the thing done. 

Contrast this very ordinary incident with one which 


he was closing up.’ But that wasn’t what put George happened about sixty years ago. General Grant was 
on the greased chute. It was Old Man Jawbone the principal figure in that incident. It seems 


mean to inter that jawbone is a disease pecu 
Executives suffer from it.* In 
e is running rampant, even in the 
aces in American Business 

Not long ago an old and conservative corporation d¢ 


g man to the position of president 


Harly common to salesmen. 
i jawbor 


h and mighty p! 


Irections 


i to elect a your 


as though the State of Illinois had raised a regiment ol 
particularly ‘‘rough-and-ready”’ volunteers. — This 
regiment had refused discipline of all sorts, and like the 
district-schoolboys used to do, had set itself to ‘‘rw 
out” every officer sent by the governor to drill them 
Grant had been pestering the governor for a command 


They found a man thirty-three years old, who had made _ so the latter turned the regiment over to him, well-nigh 
something of a name for himself among the “inde desperate. 


His record was promising. 
came when the comparatively young man was 


John A. Logan, then a member of Congress from 
Illinois, took Grant out to the camp, and in an eloquent 


to take charge of the business. He was naturally elated speec h introduced him to hismen. The men were hilar- 
that he should have been selected, but he was not, inany — ous; they set up a loud shout for a speech from the new 
sense of the term. ‘swelled’ over it. colonel. 


awful fear that 
with his brilliance 
He felt under the necessity, as so many young business 


und, when noth 


There labored in his mind, however, th 


he must impress the directors at once 


nen have felt, of s: \ 


ing something prot 
required 

to talk He talked for an hour, and the 
longer he talked, the less he said, the more hopelessly he 
his own mediocrits 
he directors had the iwht well of him 


oreanizes, And. indeed. he w 


ng profound was 


He commences 


became entangled in 
ind his ability as 


s brilliant along that 





The Glib Tongue Kills 


Finally, after Grant had persistently refused to comply 
and the tumult could not be quieted, he walked to the 
edge of the platform and raised his hand for silence. 

Men,” he said, “go to your quarters!” 

Grant’s regiment soon became the best-drilled outfit in 
the army. He understood jawbone 

We hear much complaint about the delay in courts of 
justice, and that only the rich or the fools can afford to 
resort to an appeal to the courts. The system is not at 
fault, for there isn’t a better svstem of jurisprudence in 
the world than we have in this country. The trouble, 
and there is plenty of it, springs from jawbone running 
rampant among the lawyers. The court is not t 
blame; nine times out of ten the judge is a victim of cit 


cumstances 


P iepe eaerenncdunge wien ae Paar Out in Iowa a certain independent pat king company 
rocks, the careers which have been ruined, got into trouble before it had a chance to commence 
ambitions killed by jawbone, cannot be esti- operation. The money had been subscribed by thou 


| the 


mated. The time which is lost in useless con 








sands of farmer stockholders. Then that mysterious an 


ferences, confabs, conventions might well have time honored instrument of destruction, the monke) Z 

loubled the sales for the House. Note that we wrench, appeared: from somewher and the st a 
vere . : holders got into a dispute among themselves. 

say ‘‘useless’’ conferences, confabs and conven : ; 7 : 8 

: Receivership took place and practically every it i 

tions even the greatest military geniuses of the . . * is , , De 

, hat ential lawver in’ the State journeved down to De 

s hav ed wdvice < s. but their habit : oe ae ; : ag : £ 

ages have needec lvice at times, but their habi Moines !to put his finger in the pic At the pre @ 

alyec . ° 3 

vas to decide most things themselves. writing, the trial has dragged along for nearly i 

| ; ; bs 
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Last ‘‘Drive” of German Rifles The Queen of Holland Wisely Gives Her People What They 


ERMANY is disarming. A disarmament ESPITE the setback it received in the war, there is still the glitter of majes 
law (an aftermath of the peace treaty) was Note, for example, the regal setting of the Queen of Holland when she r 
1ecently passed, and every private citizen must ment, a golden coach, drawn by eight splendid horses. Holland loves its pageant of r 
surrender his arms by November Ist. A reward England does, and would be as reluctant to part with it. Of Majesty arriving in a 
of one hundred marks is paid for 2 rifle turned in. ulace might soon tire. And once a populace is tired—well, consider that other Ma 
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uent HE only armless < 
ilari- Thompson of California, 
nen Field. Having learned to dri 
he turned to aviation. 
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When the Camera is Snapped at Just the Right Instant, the Result is an Unusual Picture 


JPHOTOGRAPHY from on high, in other words, from an airplane, no longer is the novelty it was, but now 

and again a birdman with a camera so ably makes use of his studio in the sky that development of his 
plate produces a pictorial wonder. At such an angle was the accompanying picture cf the U.S. S. Florida 
taken. The aviating photographer, with an eye for the unusual in composition, was in a seaplane, and ; ten 
snapped the giant Florida while the great war-ship was off Hampton Roads, Virginia, preparing for target story of the n 
practice. The view was taken from a considerable altitude, making possible a curious broadside effect. many. Dis 
Clouds of Mack smoke, pouring from the Florida’s funnel, provide the finishing touch of novelty. the basis of met 
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“The Man Who Would Be King”’ 


ONSTANTINE of Greece, who made a 
most unfortunate choice when he gave 
Germany his support during the war, and the 
members of his family who are sharing his exile 
in Berne, Switzerland. 









_ Se ws 
The Latest in England 


‘THE Mayor of Richmond, England, chris 
tening the water-cycle upon which the 
young lady who is in the saddle—Miss Zetta 
Hills—recently attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
cross the English Channel. Yes, the liquid 
which is exploding so vigorously is cham- 
pagne! In both France and England today 
there is an extraordinary interest in sports, 
and the water-cyclers boldly predict a glorious 
future for water-cycling. However, as yet 
only about a dozen devotees of the novel 
form of exercise have appeared in the two 
countries, the average cycler preferring the 








The Rats Take Paris! 





HE Germans couldn’t take Paris—but 

the rats did! During the war the little 
pests had a glorious time in the trenches; but 
when the troops finally left the front, taking 
with them their food, the hungry rodents 
were forced to find another “place in the 
sun.” They finally found it, to the dismay of 
over two million Parisians, in the French 
capital. The authorities presently offered a 
reward for every dead rat brought in. It was 
at this juncture that the professional rat- 
catcher appeared upon the scene. One of 
these gentlemen is shown here as he was 


snapped on emerging from a sewer, where he ; $ A , good old dirt road until he is rfectly 

tb arich haul. For a time it was neces- They Tried to Run a Great Plant certain he will be safe upon the et og Mise 

sary to produce only the tai/s of the victims HESE are Italian “Reds.” After helping Hills’s failure in her attempt to cross the 
receive the reward. Today the entire their fellow workmen to seize the F. I. A. T. Channel was due to the rough weather en- 
mal must be shown, for it was found factory in Turin, they tried to run the business. countered. She has no difficulty in going 
that rat-tails could be manufactured! Needless to say they “made a mess”’ of things. forty or fifty miles on smooth water. 
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Here’s a Fine Chance to Get a Real Ship Cheap! 


|F you want a nice ship which only needs to be fitted up at a trifling cost for the proverbial song. They are at present nicely anchored in Union Lake, 
f about $50,000 you can get one from Uncle Sam’s Shipping Board for Seattle, and it looks today as though they are destined to rot right there. 


Imost nothing. Here are several—nearly fifty—which may be purchased Up to the present time Uncle Sam has sought in vain for a purchaser. 
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HE entry of the Conquistadores, one of the most color- 
ful and interesting features of this year’s Fiesta, held 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Santa Fe Re-Creates History 


WAY back in 1712, “El Dia de Septiembre”’ 
A the Day of September) was set aside as a holi 
day, in honor of the deeds of the early conquer- 

ors, and ever since that time the people of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, have observed it with an elaborate 
celebration. This annual affair, known as the Santa 
Fe ‘‘Fiesta,’’ has for years drawn to the capital of 
the most picturesque State in the West an enormous 
throng, and this year was no exception. For several 
days Pueblo Indians, ranchmen, and prominent 
business men did stunts which delighted the largest 
gathering which has ever participated in the festiv- 
ities. Much of the rich, historic past of the South- 
west was re-enacted in a series of pageants, parades, 
and dances, of the beauty of which the photographs 

on this page give but a faint idea. 
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‘Eagle Dance,” performed by Pueblo Apomsr dance—‘‘Los Matachines that 
Indians at the Santa Fe Fiesta. scored a hit at the Fiesta 
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The Brightest Girls in China These Women Are Against Strikes 


, j \HESE young women, the pick of the schools of China, are being sent | England women long ago learned that strikes mean misery and starv 
by the Chinese Government to the best colleges in the United States, tion for millions of men, women and children. These are miners’ wives wh« 
They were photographed in a group on their arrival the other day in San recently registered their protest against an impending strike and prevented 


Francisco. It is said that they will make our girls look to their laurels! it. Many such parades have been held in England during the past year 
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America Will Remain American 


N November 2nd the people of the United 
States are going to have a complete clean- 
up and clean-out of their national 
administration. 

This is the one outstanding feature of 
the campaign now nearing its end. The people 
believe it is time for a change and are determined 
that the change shall be made 

This belief and this determination are the result 
of causes which do the American people credit. 
There are many debatable policies, as between the 
two major parties, which will go over for final settle- 
ment later on. The personal qualifications of the 
two Presidential nominees cut a comparatively small 
figure in the grim conclusion which a vast majority of 
the voters have reached. A thousand secondary 
interests, passions, and ambitions are at work as they 
always are in any general political struggle, but they 
are merely the waves upon the surface and not the 
tide which moves the whole mass. 

The real American people of both parties, of all 
section and social level, have, with 


parties, and every 
instinctive insight, penetrated to the supreme cen 
tral question at issue in this campaign. That ques 
tion is: Shall America remain American? 

Shall we continue to work the institutions of our 
country in accordance with the political, social and 
h | 


ideals, principles and methods which have 


are: or shall we substitute for these 


economi 
made us what we 
certain alien conceptions of European and Asiatic 
rigin, which, in the past eight vears, have been con- 
ciously or unconsciously espoused and encouraged 
Democratic Administration? 

essence of Asiatic civilization is caste; of 
Under the former the 
individual can never change the social status into 
Under the latter his only hope for 
betterment lies in the advancement of the class to 


hich he belongs. U1 


the 
The 
European civilization class. 


which he is bor 


der European conditions class 


consciousness, class hatred, class warfare are inevi 
e. The individual is a mere cipher, an economic 
1 social none apart from the group to which 

he belong 
American lization 1 different Here caste, in 
the Asiatic sense, is unknown. And the European 
cla vstem was practically unknown until the 
period covered by the Presidency of Mr. Wilson. In 
America the individual the social and economi 
nit of valu Each man stands on an equality 
IT! other men before the law The door of op 
portunity is open and hooked back before every man, 
ree to realize all his powers and possibilities 
realr ma choose. The machinist be 
omes e manulacture the ditch-digger, the con 
cts ( e-b the ba resident; the immi 

tien chateumne 


[> two ways Mr. Wilson’s government has jeop 
lized this fundamental American concept 


4 os 1 
un-American class-pressure 


in the form of class legislation, and, second, by propos- 
ing to tie America up with Europe and Asia in a 
political and military arrangement called the League 
of Nations, which would bring America under the 
withering infection of caste and class. 

Thus boring at the heart of our institutions from 
within, and, at the same time, entangling ourselves 
without, we should lose our distinctive American 
principle of individual opportunity, initiative and 
responsibility, and fall back to the Old-World level 
of caste and class. 

Che American people see this danger and they are 
going to smite it to the earth on November 2nd. 
They are not willing to substitute for the American 
ideal of individualism, under which America has be- 
come thé hope of the world, those social conditions 
and concepts under which the Old-World peoples find 
their present life intolerable and their future hopeless. 

No forward-looking American can _ believe in 
socialism, or sovietism, or any other Old-World social 
nostrum without denying the validity of American 
ideals. If American principles can not solve Ameri- 
can problems nothing imported from Russia, Prussia 
or China can do it. 


Turn the Tide 


HE census report brings disappointment to 
those who believed it would give continental 
United States a population of 110,000,000 
The actual figures are nearly five million 
The significant feature 
however, is that for the first 
time in the nation’s history less than half the 
population lives in the country. Preliminary tabula- 
tions show 54,816,209 persons living in incorporated 


below that amount. most 


of the new census, 


places of 2,500 inhabitants or more and 50,866,899 
in rural territory. 

Neariy one-tenth of the population lives in the 
three largest cities—New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. Farm statistics tell the same story. In 
the decade ending in 1gto the number of farms in- 
In the present decade the 
increase has been only per cent. Abnormal 
factory wages do not altogether explain the aban 
donment of the farm. Beginning with the war, such 
wages only increased a movement already under way. 

We live in a time which has developed a distaste 
for country life and the work of the farm, and a very 
decided relish for the greater excitement and amuse 
ment opportunities of the city. This has taken place 
in a period in which there has been introduced into 
life conveniences and attractions it never 


creased by 10.9 per cent. 


1.5 


country 
}) issessed. before. 

Life is no longer one round of drudgery either for 
the farmer or his wife. It would hardly be feasible to 
have a moving-picture establishment at every cross- 
roads, nor is it necessary, since with the automobile 
the near-by town may be reached ina few minutes. 
We do need, however, a process of education which 
will show that farming is a prosperous calling, and 
that farm life is attractive. 


Stop Waste, Speed Production! 


HERE is no magic formula by which the 
world’s storehouses may be replenished or 
normal pre-war conditions restored. The 
srussels International Financial Conferenc 
pointed out that public opinion is still pressing gov 
ernments to incur fresh expenditures, although 
“three out of every four countries represented in 
this conference, and eleven out of twelve European 
countries anticipate a deficit in the present year. 
The advice of the Brussels Conference on this point 
is for each country to stop all extravagance and waste. 
The positive contribution is increased production, 
also recommended at Brussels. In every country the 
people are longing for a reduction in prices, and the 
only safe way for the nations to pass through an era 
of lowered prices is to have increased supplies 
through the speeding up of production. So much 
was destroyed during the war that the only possible 
way to catch up is for nations and individuals to 
abolish all waste and to work with all diligence to 
build up reserves. Under such conditions the person 
who demands more pay for less work is an enem) 


to society. 


Has the Church Really Collapsed? 
NEW YORK minister, who has broken from 


all denominational ties and turned his former 

church into a “Community Church,’’ says 

that it has. “All attempts to disguise the 
utter collapse of the churches,” said he, “have now 
become futile and ridiculous. The churches all ar 
alike, mere survivals of the past.”’. One who kno\ 
the churches of the country will not be undul 
alarmed by such a statement. At no time in th 
past had the churches so varied and helpful social! 
activities as today. But the charge of empty pews 
can not be so easily met. Ask the average man why 
he doesn’t go to church and he will tell vou the aver 
age preacher doesn’t give him anything. For the 
preacher it should be said he has a harder task than 
in the days of our fathers when the pulpit was the 
sole or principal source of instruction. The pulpit 
now must compete with the printed page, the moving 
picture theater and a Sunday given over to recrea- 
tion. All preachers are not eloquent and interesting, 
vet it isa good deal to ask that one who speaks twice 
a Sunday to the same congregation should equal in 
eloquence and interest the occasional lecturer. On 
the other hand the average man has a right to expect 
from the average preacher something in the way o 








warm spiritual insight and suggestion not alway 
found in lectures, or books, or walks in the woods, « 
golf. Let us suggest to the preachers that they liv: 
up to this expectation. And let everyone who ha 
been “knocking” the church quit for awhile, and fo 
a solid month go to church. The increased congre : 
gations will put new life into discouraged preache! 





and help give their messages an inspiration no\ 
lacking. 
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The “Fapanese 





The Thin White Line of Law 
Japanese Military Police, with swords for use 
in cases of emergency, are lowering the tempera- 
ture of a mass meeting in Hibiya Park, Tokyo 





Orderly, But Much in Earnest 


A mass meeting at the Y. M. C. A. hall, 
Tokyo, at which the government was attacked 
on the ground that it is the enemy of free speech. 
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Seen ree 
The Man Who “Started Something’’ 


Nearest you, the fan concealing his features, 
sits Suburo Shimada, the statesman who put 
all Japan in a turmoil by his charge of stock 


gambling in high ministerial circles 


Two Lively Issues Confront Japan 

ERE the rest of the world to quiet its noise, 

it might hear explosions in Japan. ‘‘ The 

lowery Kingdom”’ is staging something impor 

tant; nothing of less consequence than a radical 
battle for universal suffrage and the right of free 
speech. Bolshevism is not a Japanese issue—as yet, 
but the masses are sensing their power; seeing what 
they want and demanding it. They do not seek to 
overthrow the throne; Japan has not had a civil war 
in twenty-five centuries; but the bulk of the popu 
lation aims at democracy in government. Universal 
suffrage is a means to that end; and, while Japan is 
still a long way from it, each year brings the objec 
tive nearer. Free speech, from the outsider’s view 
point, seems to have arrived already. And sud 
denly. Certainly no speech could have been more 
free than that in which Suburo Shimada, popular 
idol and veteran legislator, recently in the Japanese 
Diet accused Baron Takahashi, Ministerof Finance, 
and other officials, with having used their positions 
to make a “‘sure thing’’ of some inside gambling in 
the stock market. Flash such a charge in our Con 
gress against the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
result would parallel the Shimada-Takahashi inci 
dent in Nippon. Naturally, it has dominated 
politics; the greatest statesmen and the lowliest 
**soap-box”’ coolies having been drawn into the tur 
moil of talk. An attempt to expel Shimada resulted 
in an ovation for him on the floor of the Hous¢e 
The Government party’s effort to stifle him w 
interpreted as an attempt to deny liberty of speech 
This gave the radicals their cue, and they took it 
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The feature of tI S pict st 
is a coolie; a fact which is J 
it means that labor has 





Demonstrated 


When the Gallery 


Scene in the House of Representati 
Diet the day that Shimada made his rather sen 
sational charges against the Minister of Fir 
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Election Day in Tokyo; Women May Not Vote, and by no Means Have All Men the Ballot 
Japan, apparently, has no rule against loitering at the polls, although it is evident 
from the cleared street that traffic regulation is not unknown in Tokyo. The pho 


tograph shows the vicinity of an election booth, when univ 1 
the dominant issue. The cities favored suffrage, but the rural districts we 
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Life’s Little Handicaps 


r was closing day at the Trenton Fair. Nota very 
interesting or impressive day from the point of 

Phe prize stock 
quest of further 


v of the professional sightseer. 
had gone the previous night in 


honors. Workmen were busy everywhere pack- 
g machinery, putting down tents and generally clean- 
up. The crowds clung to the grandstand as though 


ve the week of wonders come to a close. 

\nd there were still some things \ wonderful 
yrse team held the stage for a time. The battle of 
C} 1- Phierry was reproduced, in part by men who had 


{ vay 
tO see. 








been throug eal thing. Cannon roared; rifles 
crack { chine-guns sounded their drum-roll of 
‘ Big tank red and plunged in and out of the 
trenches. A rplane hummed overhead. Sulphurous 

clou oped the advancing men. The objective 
\ taken 

\ diab mobile race was run—certainly the 
most usele ingerous sport ever devised by man. 
\nd a s Mr. Ford’s estimable lizzies did val 

" game of auto-intoxication called Polo. 

But the mpres sight, to me at least, was a 

compa of | carrying wooden guns, who 
t through various marching figures and_ setting-up 
ses They were all sizes and colors, but they 

( | » be moved by one spirit. 

[} were deaf mutes from one of the New Jersey 

ub stitut Their officers used the sign lar 
Che 1 drum corps which managed to 
e for t ri movements, although they d 
} ne 
( ng that impressed me was the cheerful spirit of 
( Starting life under a heavy handicap, they 
( proud in the consciousness that they 
play on the world’s stage. There 
g hich t could never hope to do or 
But there were many more things worth while 
firmities they could do and be- 
\ | g their handicap ol changeless 
they |} ed their minds cheerfully and 
| g | ippv and soldier-like; erect and 
( in body 1, had something to say to the 
rest of us to which it were well that we gave heed. 

\\ gi ip the fight of life because he 
| O el must bear some hateful 
| The body may be deaf and 

putt mil ‘ not be One may start the race 
hal yet run better than some fa 
te of fort ho lacks the moral capacity to use all 

his pow 

i ( ‘ re many, but the real test of sea 

nip I { es of storm al stress. No spoke 

‘ 1 « 2) { si ie of a deaf mut lived in 

; self-respec 

\ ri t completely blind, it ought not to be 

to g r) ( ect bovs a lovely and re 

I tional life They were there as 

‘ | peopl of New Jersey as of the 

( { ities, have mad beginning, at 

» 1 ‘ their tv to these children of 

( ] ‘ had school of their OW! 
> ( 1 Love their teach 
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Chev were being given their chance. And that is good 
sportsmanship, good religion and good poltics. 

If we can truthfully say that America is the land where 
every man has a fair chance. we need not worry about the 
future. 


How America Is Different 


\ OME one in Europe last summer asked me what I 
thought was the essential difference between that 
continent and America. We were standing at the 
time in a vast desolation which marked the awful 

struggle of the great war, and I was depressed by the 
grim evidence a!l about us that no European people can 
ever hope to escape from its rootage in the past. 

My answer was that Europe is the land of yesterday 
while America is the land of tomorrow. If a man goes 
broke in France or England or Italy, he is finished. In 
America if a man loses his all, he gets up the next morning 
ready to try something else and quite sure that he will do 
better than before. As one door shuts another opens, for 
(America is the land of the open door. 
who can must push the door open for them- 
selves. Those who are afflicted by some weakness or in- 
firmity are given a friendly hand by their neighbor, or by 
the community, which is simply all the neighbors work 


| hose 


ing together. 


Post-War Heroes 


HE war has brought to us an era in which the hero- 


ism of the hand apped glorifies all life. Think of 
the millions of maimed and crippled men who are 
life al iin! An ancient people 


beginning life all over aga 
+} 
il 


l ove 

famed as fighters and builders are pictured for us as holding 
the sword in one hand and the trowel in the other. But 
these millions of wounded men are literally forced to hold 
the sword and trowel in one hand. And this heroic achieve- 
ment they look upon as merely a part of the day’s work, a 
thing to be done and made the most of without complaint. 

I recall one typical case, which I record here because 
y help some one who thinks he has a hard row to 
hoe to buck up and go to it to win. 

He was an English lad who came to America with his 
family in the hope of finding here the open door. When 
the war broke out in 1914, he and his brother imme- 
diately sailed for the old land and enlisted. The brother 
was killed in battle. After doing his bit on the Western 
front for a couple of vears the older brother was desper 

led ly was sent home to his people in 


ately wounded and finalh 


it may 
l ay 











| 
| The Life Well-Lived 


EN must be judged by what they 

have, not by what they lack. 

A life well-lived, a life of honest 
effort, of courageous struggle against 
heavy odds; of sincere and honest use 
of whatever resources one may have— 
that and that alone is the successfull life. 

















America with assurances from the highest surgical author- 
ity that he was permanently disabled. 

In addition to other serious wounds one of his legs h 
been blown to pieces. The surgeons tried to induce th 
young man to have the shattered leg taken off. But h 
was partial to that particular section of his anatomy, and 
he decided that half a leg was better than none. So h 
hung on as he was. 

Suffering acutely, wasted to a shadow, he arrived i 
America to begin his life afresh. Once among his ow: 
people he determined to make his shattered limb fun 
tion again. So he started to walk, first on two crutches 
then with one—then with two canes, then with one. Then 
he threw away his cane and began walking as best he 
could without any support. 

The pain was devilish. Many times he fainted on th 
road. But he kept at it, determined to win. In all 
weathers, through snow and mud he walked, and walked 
and walked, until after more than a year he was able to 
take long jaunts in the country. 

Then a farmer friend gave him a chance on the farm 
He had never done manual work. He was pallid and 
weak. But he donned overalls and started in with a hoe 

The first day he collapsed after a few minutes’ effort 
The next day he was on hand ready to try again. Ina 
month he had gotten to where he could work half a day at 
easy tasks. His pallor gradually changed to a health) 
tan. In two months he was working a whole day a 
asking no odds. Now at the end of the season he looks 
feels and acts like a perfectly sound, rugged, out-of-doo! 
man. 

He has won his fight and is ready to take his place 
the big world, ready to do a man’s work in a man’s wa\ 

I wonder if, when he starts out in the city to find a job 
some pot-bellied gentleman who never shed a genui 
drop of blood or sweat in his life will turn him down on t! 
ground that he has had no “experience.” Or will he ! 
in with a regular human being who knows a real ma 
when he sees one and likes to have that in his 
business? 


sort 


Inundation or Immigration— Which? 


T is reported that 267,000 applications for passports 
to America, mostly by Jews, have been made in 
Poland alone, while more than 3,000,000 Poles 
want to come over. 

Between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 Italians are seeking 
domicile here, and millions will come from Germany as 
soon as the barriers are lifted. 

Fifty thousand refugees are reported waiting at Danzig 
alone for transportation to America. Steamship lines 
are reported to have every foot of available space booked 
up for a year ahead. 

When the Red Terror is broken in Russia a flood ol 
starving Slavs will pour out towards America. We ar 
as unprepared for this peaceful invasion as we were for 
war in 1914. 

Immigration is the most important fact which our 
nation has to deal with in the next few years. Unless 
we wake up and make some adequate preparation to 
take care of this oncoming flood, we shall be swamped 
socially, economically, politically. 

The question is not now what we shall do with tl 
Immigrant, but what the Immigrant will do with us. 
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Encouraging Scals as Breeders of Fur Coats 









































‘Woman's Place Is in the Home” Where Bachelor Ignorance Is Bliss Father Gets the House Open 
Cow seals at their breeding ground on Behring These are bachelor seals, seals-about-town. If The man who stays at home when the family 
Sea. Motherhood is their mission, and a seal- they knew that the killing of bachelor seals was away can appreciate the loneliness of this old 
census gives figures 50,000 in excess of last year. permitted, it might give them domestic leanings. bull seal. He is awaiting the arrival 























Getting Away South when “‘ The Season” Is Over One-Piece Bathing Suits It Might Be the Surf at Atlantic City 
Quite like hand-bags look the stones upon the beach. Seal The pups here sunning them That is, to a near-sighted person. In reality, it is a view 
society gathers to say farewell at the close of the breeding selves are less than a year old. seal mothers and their babes at the bathing hour, St. Pz 
period. An arctic winter penetrates a sealskin—on a seal. Baby’s bath is continuous Island, Behring-Sea. Life-lines are not deemed necess 
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Seal Coats Should Be Cheaper Soon, for Less than the Usual Number of Seals Have Been Killed and the Supply Has Increased 


Because of the labor shortage last year, the number of seals killed was 10,000 Sea—here is shown a specimen round-up—and under Government control t 
short of what the Government had expected. For the past few weeks, the herd is annually increasing. In the old, free-for-all days, 100,000 seals were 
Bureau of Fisheries has been taking its fur-seal census on the islands of Behring slain every year. ‘Blind killing” is minimized by the Bureau of Fisherie: 
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Boosting -Governor Cox 
By GEORGE WHITE 


Chairman of the Democratic National Committee 


c- s to the credit of the Democratic tradition 
that itic ampaigning involves adver- 
, vertising at its best is a candid 
of arguments and merits, whether 
lity or of a candidate, whether of a 
a governmental formula, and it is 
because it is presented to the whole 
hout discrimination. 
ing isin the open. Governor James 
M. Cox stands in the open, without evasion of 
the limelight, and so he is an advertisement in 
himself. He goes to the people that they may 
study him. They know what he has to say, 
what he offers and what he proposes to do if 
they honor him with their franchise. The record 
is so plain that he whoruns may read. He courts 
the sunlight for his past as well as his future. 
He is the best double-truck display “ad” we’ve 











Legitimate and truthful advertising of what- 
eve serv a supplement to the adver 
ng which grows out of the speeches and the 
travels of a candidate not afraid to face the 


atures should be spread broad 

cast that the public may judge for itself whether 
1e is a man of candor, of force, of character and 
experien The voters of the United States are 
studying the faces of Governor Cox and Senator 


Harding thoughtfully, in millions of posters and 
magazine advertisements and newspaper illus 
trat s, and the level-headed American public 
be able to decide for itself which is the face 
n to whom vast responsibilities should 

t te 
T f the pledges, the past perform- 


~ f the Demo 


‘ratic candidate are being 
blic as fully as our means 





thre every agency open to us. 
If known to all the voters in the 


t is not our fault. We want them 
to knov Vhen they know, we are confident 
t will \ for James M. Cox. 
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By 


George 
White 
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aha 


National Commiulilee Chairman of the 


ntricate No less th 25,000 colum 
h 


ns are printed in 
the newspapers each day The 


are grac ed 
the candi- 


periodic als 





with displays, showing glorified portraits of 








dates. The movies each night record Senator Harding in 
the act of welcoming delegations to his front porch. Or 


x is depicted delivering messages from his 


‘front porch” hitched to the rear end of a railroad train. 


Is of speeches being spoken each day 


Printing-presses are running day and night turning out 





lithographs,rotogravures and propaganda of various sorts. 

Droves of publicity men stumble on the heels of political 
writers from newspapers and press associations. Many 
a pot ot paste has been cooked to place the pictures of the 
candidates on billboards that line the highways and by- 


€ 
wavs of our sometimes cities beautiful. 


Sitting back to gaze with dispassionate eyes upon the 





mad of politics about us and thus to analyze the 
substance of the whole business, it seems that there is not 
a word utter not a move made by either candidate. that 
Is not ¢ i] toits meritsasanady rtising 
stunt, asa b f news, or sheer publicity. 

The re 1s ial aby ul the great task of adver 
tising the candidate The shrewdest men in business 
ire freq tly called upon to contribute their business 
Sagacity prope idvertisement of the candidates 

Feeling that v re on the eve of a change the Republi 
ca S le tron their k i group of met to handle 
their tising paign. The head of this group is 
Will H. Havs, « of the Republican national 
committee, a lawyer by profession and an organizer by 
nstinct. His fu dvertising part of the cam 
paign is to do an things, to make others do and say 
things that will attract the widest public attention in 
uch a wav that It 1 ill redound to the benefit of the Grand 


conventiol 
vou know 


: he iS Fé ported to have said to Gove rnor Cox “Ta 


2 


‘efused the chairmanship, ** Becaus¢ 


probably have a figh 


t with vou in two weeks and I like 
much to take the 


take risk.”’ Governor Cox 
turned to George White of Marietta, Ohio, his “pal” in 
Congress, when both served as representatives from the 
Buckeve State. White's ability as an organizer and a 
politician can be judged best from his past achievements, 
first of having made $100.000 in the Klondike to match 
$100,000 offered by his prospective father-in-law, and 
ing built that fortune into seven figures in oil; 
ond by serving three terms in Congress, being 

elected as a Democrat from a normally Republican district. 
In essence the entire problem of putting over a can 
didate is a matter of selling him to the great American 


uu too SO 


later of ha 


nd se 
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people as though he were a commodity. The stump 
speakers are comparable to the road salesmen. They 
vhere with their selling talks. Their descrip- 

of the benefits that will accrue from the decision of 

he ele e to take their “commodity "is as enthusias 
c and as glowi sany put up by a millinery salesman 
And it is to lukewarm Republicans and doubtful 
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SENATOR WARREN G. HARDING 
Witt H. Hays 


Re publican National Committee 
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— 
Exploiting Senator Harding 


By WILL H. HAYS 


Chairman of the Republican National Committee 


N honest effort to aid the electorate to think 

clearly and act intelligently on the coun- 
try’s problems, and to know as certainly as 
possible the qualities of the candidates, is the 
real duty of a political committee. This is 
advertising. 

Political campaigns are based essentially on 
advertising, and it is pre-eminently proper that 
this should be so. 

It is just as essential that the country know 
the candidates as that they know the party 
purposes. 

The Republican National Committee believes 
that the extent of the Republican success in this 
year’s election will be measured in direct propor- 
tion to the knowledge on the part of the people 
of the facts. 

Senator Harding and Governor Coolidge pos- 
sess just those vital qualities of mind and heart 
necessary for the problems ahead. Their poise 
of mind, their soundness of judgment, their hold 
on fundamentals, their appreciation of the needs 
of today and tomorrow, their love of the people 
from whom they come and of whom they are, 
and their faith in them, their magnificent grasp 
of large affairs, their great native ability, and 
their training in statesmanship, their regard for 
the opinions of others, their experience and suc- 
cess in the handling of men, their proper apprecia- 
tion of this country’s position as a responsible 
factor in the world’s future, but with the fullest 
realization of the absolute importance of our 
own supreme nationalism, their sterling Ameri- 


canism, their righteous character and manhood, 
and withal their thorough humanness, all qualify 
them in the most exceptional degree for the 
tremendous responsibilities which will soon be 
theirs. 

To acquaint the public with the facts is adver- 
tising 

It is the one essential element in a political 
campaign. 








Democrats that most of the sales talks are addresse 


The trips made by the candidates themselves are “sal 
promotion” trips; they inspire not only the people 
the localities visited, but they also buoy up the hopes 
and aspirations of their political adherents. 

The salesmen are still talking. The people are no 
making up their minds regarding the “commodities 
offered by each group of earnest advertisers, and « 
November second the voters will sign the order by pla 
ing their ‘‘X’s’’ on the ballots. 
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Everybody in motion in the eighth inning of the second game, when ‘‘Doc’”’ Johnston tried unsuccessfully to start a batting rally with three passed 
No thousand-dollar bills placed under players’ pillows kept the players in the 1920 series from doing their level best at all times. 


on the cushigns. 


Wh hat the Baseball Scandal Has Taught 


HEN the Cook County Grand Jury, in 
session in Chicago, brought to light facts 
which proved that crooks, inside and out 
side of professional baseball, acting to 
gether in one of the most despicable part 
rships ever formed, deliberately manipulated the 1919 
ld’s series so that the championship literally was 
orced upon the Cincinnati Reds, America’s national 
sport was dealt the nastiest blow in its history. 
But the wallop was deserved and has been due for a 
msiderable period because, for several years, commer- 
lism has been crowding sportsmanship from profes 
sional baseball, particularly in the major leagues; it was 
only a question of time when the crash would come. 
Now that the blow has fallen, the fans are stunned and 
the whole country is still gasping with surprise. 
Ihe exposures have shown that the good name of the 
« has been but shabbily guarded by those in author- 
tv. that greed for financial gain on the part of some of 
sport's backers was communicated to the players, un- 
| certain of them succumbed to the temptation to pocket 
casy money” and _ sacrifice their sportsmanship and 
tegrity, and that the professional “sure thing’’ frater- 
ty has the most popular, the most beloved pastime in 
e world hanging groggily over the ropes. 
What is the answer? 
There is only one. If professional baseball is to be 
scued from the crooks and returned to its once honored 
wst among the world’s sports, the game must be given 
e most thorough house-cleaning it ever had. No 
ore whitewashing of men who demonstrate that their 


pledged word means nothing to them, no more side-step- 


ng of deliberate violations of the rules for fear that 


uublicity will interfere with the click of the turnstiles, 


o more tricky playing to win games! The days of pussy 


woting are over. Every man, from those in the highest 


to those in the humblest positions, must be kicked out of 
the game for all time if it is shown that any 


i his transactions in baseball have been 
e slightest bit shady. 
If the men who are operating clubs in the 
cld of professional baseball try to hedge, if 
ev do not make a thorough cleanup, even if 
does hurt their pocketbooks, then I hope 
e fans will rise in their might and do the 
ily thing left—close the ball park of every 
gnate who will not openly champion clean 
ortsmanship. 
We, the great army of fans, who make pos- 
ble the continuance of professional base- 
|, who pay the shot for everything from 
layers’ salaries to team owners’ profits, 
ave been fooled, cheated, bamboozled. And 
iis has been made possible by lax director 
ip on the part of certain team owners and 
linagers, and the complaisance with which 
e¢ National Commission has been winking 
the manner in which the players have 
een breaking their signed contracts. Base 


Ul adherents have had their eyes opened 


UNDERWOO 





By EDWIN A. GOEWEY 


through a very bitter !esson. The baseball powers-that 
be should have learned theirs. Are the two going 
get together now and apply the proper remedy, or are 


those who reap the financial profits from th 
to try to apply the soft pedal until “things blow over,” 
thereby forcing the 


sport going 


ans to give them a fight at the ticket 
windows until they come to their senses? 

For the sake of analysis and comparison, let us turn 
back the pages of baseball history to 1877. Then, as 
now, the fraternity of crooks incorrectly termed gamblers, 
but who really are “fixers”? and most of the time avoid 
the element of chance by resorting to corruption and 
bribery, wormed their way into the national pastime and 
came very near wrecking it. There is significance and 
coincidence in the fact that the person who blocked these 
gentry in the old days was a Chicago business man, Wil- 
liam A. Hulbert, usually spoken of as the “savior of the 
game.”’ He was President of the National League, and 
being a man of force, high purpose, good judgment and 
executive ability, he determined to drive the dishonest 
players from the game and break the hold of the “‘gam- 
blers.”’ 

Proof of guilt was obtained against four men, A. H. 
Nichols, William H. Carver, George Hall and James Dev- 
lin, of the Louisville Club. So strong was the evidence of 
their guilt that. when confronted with it, Hall and 
Devlin confessed, implicating Carver and Nicholas. 
Summoned before the directorship of the team, all but 
Carver signed an order on the telegraph company for 
telegrams alleged to have passed between them and the 
betting fraternitv. Carver was promptly expelled. 
Upon receipt of copies of the dispatches, showing con- 
clusively the guilt of all, the other three were summarily 
dismissed in disgrace and never reinstated, although 
many appeals in every conceivable form were presented, 
backed by petitions and entreaties and sometimes accom 
panied by threats. Louisville, therefore. was given 
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credit for being the first t 
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Albert G. Spalding: 


I shall never forget a scene 


President Hulbert, as a sequer 
players. I was sitting in the re 
in the inner apartment, whe 
looki g specime 1 < 
wor fellow had no over 
which Mr. Hulbe 
such a ple: tor ( Ss migi 
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WEEKLY, been fighting 
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American Leagues. Or 
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in this publication, I said 


Except in horse racing a1 
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A close play showimg one of the “Dodgers” being retired for the 
first putout in the second game. 
of the performers which characterized every play of the series. 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS AGe 


$7:20 $800 $900 & 3]0:2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 





“THE STAMPED PRICE iS 

W.L.DOUGLAS PERSONAL 
GUARANTEE THAT THE 
SHOES ARE ALways 






CAUTION.— Insist upon having W.L.Doug- 

The name and price is plainly 
j Be careful to see 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


las shoes. 
stamped on the sole. 


 preseag age og 

shoes in the 
world. They are | 
sold in 107 W. L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W.L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 


do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


SHOES 
$4.5055.0055.50 





W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 

| and waved at us frantically 
W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 

| couple, similarly clad, also appeared and 


President 


151 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 
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How Can You Increase 
Factory Efficiency 


By using 
Conveyors 
Cranes 
Industrial Trucks 
Pneumatic Tubes 
Loaders and Unloaders 
> 


ASK LESLIE’S 
New Service Department 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


In submitting inguiry, you will save lime 
by stating the exact conditions to be met. 














2 for $5.25 










Two wonderful $4.00 shirts for only $5.25. 
Save at least $2.75. Everybody wearing these semi- 
Adress Gray Flannel Shirts for business, work and sport 
Cadillac Broadcloth Fianne! Shirts 
Two $4.00 Shirts for Only $5.25 
Made of fine quality Cadillac Broadcloth Gray Flannel. Special 
Winter weight. One large pocket, faced sleeyes and matched 
Extra Fuli, Coat Front Styie. Double 
§ . Soft tarn-down collar with sateen faced 
neckband Try to match these shirts in 
any store at $4.00. Yet we offer you two for only $5.25. 
Send No Mon Write today. Shirts will be sent at once, 
ey transportation prepaid. Pay only $5.250n 
arrival—no mure. Money back at once if not more than pleas 
with the wonderful value sure to give neck-band size. 


Desk F. S. 2610 
GERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 900 W.Van Buren st. CHICAGO 
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BY ARTHUR 


EVERYWHERE THE SAME 
An episode that must soon appear in both maga 
zines and movies. 


S we neared the low line of sand 


WE WERE SAYING 


H. FOLWELL 


tronomers at the observatory on Mount 
Casegoods report unusual doings in_ thi 
Constellation of Barleycornus, certain 


|} nightly visitants having skidded, appar 


fringed with palm trees, which I| ently, from their old orbits, while sta: 


knew to be the island, I turned to } 


| result 


my girl companion and said: 

“These clothes we have on will not last 
long. I shall have to make some of banana | 
leaves.” 

She nodded. 

“And of course,” I continued, “T shall | 
have to knock together some sort of a} 
shelter for us; two separate shelters, in! 
fact. for desert island etiquette is very 
strict on that point.” 

“I know,” she answered without emo 
tion. 
I’ve read the Moscopolitan Magazine s 

She was quite unmoved. 
moved her, as a matter of truth. She took | 
even the storm, the wreck, and our escape | 
on a raft as sole survivors as all in the day’s 
fiction, and was surprised at nothing. 

“Tt is likely that we shall be on this 
island for a long time,”’ I resumed. 


“Tt is,’ she conceded. | 


“And,” I ventured, “‘it is conceivable 
that we shall learn to —-er —love each 
other.” 

‘“T suppose so,”’ she yawned. 

As our raft approached the little lagoon 
which I had selected as our landing-place, 
a young couple, clad informally in a com 
bination of banana leaves and sail-cloth, 
rushed out from the shelter of the palms | 


| lation of Jagitarius, gayest of galaxies, ap 


hitherto regarded as fixed are wabbling as a 
of some colossal upheaval in thi 
heavens. Magnum is only one of the lat 
ter, while of the former, the entire Const 


pears to be in transit for unfathom« 

space. In its place beams Aquarius, th 
Water Carrier, a constellation of regular 
habits and exemplary deportment. Som 
astronomers on Mount Casegoods, notably 
Professor Rialto, theorize that the recent 
pallor on Venus is due solely to the passing 


“T have been to the movies, and | of Magnum, but this is not generally cred 
> | ited. 
Nothing | 


e astronom et 
nsiderabl 


Professor Rialto is t! 
who, some years ago, gained c 
notoriety by reporting a new constellation 
the Pink Lizard, very early one morning 
between Bacchus Major and Bacchus 
Minor, just over the eastern horizon. H 
is not regarded as an authority. 


oS 
Vew Jers 


used to tran Sport 


Dry agents are sleuthing in 
for a hearse which is being 
liquor. O Death, where is thy kick? 


oS 


A WEEK BEFORE ELECTION 
Last-minute warnings to workers for the League 
of Nations.) 


ee | 


j ,>—c-_— 


| a 


_ 


| wore 


| letting oul under the arms, will be found to be 


Do not ask a man whose rent has just 
been raised $95 a month if he knows 
| whether the unanimous vote of the As 
sembly is required in cases referred to it 
by the League Council, or upon request « 

one of the parties to the dispute 


In two minutes more another young 


Rather hostile, I thought, 
Certainly it was not a! 
I drew up near shore 


also waved. 
their manner was. 

ive of welcome. 
und waved in return | 

“ This place is taken,” shouted the young Go in asking a man whose bo 
; needs a new winter overcoat, whose daugh 
ter is pestering him to give her a party 
and whose wife has ‘positively nothing t 
wear,” if he knows what obligations ar 
imposed upon members of the League by 
a unanimous vote of the Council! in cas 


SIOW 
man in banana leaves and sail-cloth. “I 
have island on a three veat 
lease, with option of renewal. Half of it 
I've sublet to this other couple, but I 
really can not take on any more. Here!” 

Binding a paper to a bit of driftwood, he 
threw it tome. It was a copy of the Equa 
torial Bulletin, South Seas Edition. Intui- 
tively, I turned to the classified ads. and 
looked under ** Desert Islands to Let.” 

“There is one thirtv-six miles from here 
with hot and cold running water and jani 
tor service.” I cried, seizil g the oars 

For the first time I realized how serious 


this desert 


of disagreements 






On finding a man who ordered his fui 
nace coal early in March, and who wil 
have to pay $18 a ton for it in November 
it he gets it—do not heckle him too per 
sistently as to his knowledge of the dutie 
of the Sec retary General in the event o 








is the home shortage any dispute between members of the 
on League which may lead to open rupture 
, 7 , <7 
1 woman may be both fashionable and 
economical this fall. The ** short clothes”’ she \/wavs remember, in regard to the Leagu 


six months, with a little, of Nations, that the Article X in whicl 
most Americans are interested at present, 


X-spot, and how far they can mak 


when a baby of 


ust about th lish le neth for street wear.\is the 


o> 
THE SKIES FOR NOVEMBER — 
With apologies to Prof. Garrett P. Serviss, the | HE Republican National Committe: 
ae ane had better sun down some quee! 
1a u qt 

pk TICULAR stars can easily be rec-|rumors from Massachusetts. It is re 
ognized in the heavens by noticing the | ported, and not denied, that thousands o! 
configurations which they form with each | Republicans, who pride themselves on thei! 
other. The seven bright stars forming the | regularity, say that they will vote for bot! 
Great Dipper will increase in brilliancy | Harding and Cox. And they glory in the 





| during the month of November, and espe- | boast. 


cially from North American latitudes will 
" 8 ; oS 

their added lustre be noticeable. As the 

Great Dipper advances on the view, the} What has become of the foot-ball expe 

star Magnum, in the Constellation of Bar- | who used to write: ‘If a man shows signs « 

leycornus, will proportionately fade. This | going stale, a little ale will not hurt him. 


is in keeping with past observations. As-! Walter Camp, please stand up! 
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NEW 


Edited by Hereward 


FACTS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Carrington, Ph. D. 


Startling New Experiment in “Spiritism™ 


NOME of the most striking and re 
markable experiments ever under 
N taken in the field of psychical re- 
search are those conducted some 
1e ago by Baron Von Schrenck-Notzing 
Munich, in conjunction with Madame 
o, of Paris. A detailed account of | 
e experiences is shortly to be issued in 
form, in Eng- 
and the reader 
y gain an idea of 
character of 
e curious results 
the following 
nmary. 
hese experiment- 
rs discovered a 
ung medium by 
he name of Eva C. 
wed in a “‘cabi- 
‘in a dark room, 
te forms and 
of bodies were 
to issue from 
tween the cabi- 
t curtains, or were 
tually exuded 
the bc dy of the 
lium. The whole 
ocess could be 
we are told, 
ing place in the 
light. From 
rious parts of the 
edium’s body 
ld issue a semi 
cool, proto 
mic substance—which, however, seemed 
«alive. Itcould move about of itself, 
g various forms. Shortly it would 
ne the appearance of heads, hands and 
sometimes in close proximity to the 
um’s body, and sometimes a little 
ince from it. A number of flashlight 
tographs of these partial forms were 
ined, 4nd even a motion picture of the 
process of materialization and de 
lj More striking still, small 


be seen 


ization! 








| structure, to some extent, 





Photograph of a materialized “thead”’ 
formed on the breast of the me- 
dium. Some of the ‘“‘substance”’ can 





pertiol s of this substance were removed 
and were examined microscopically at the 
It was found t 

consist of a mass of living material 
together helter-skelter, resembling in it 


a tumor growth 


conclusion of the séance. 


rr’ 


This strange substance issued more or 
less from all parts of the medium’s body 
; but particular! 
from the to> of th 


and finger-tips. Ui 
der the eyes of the 


spectators it could 


be seen to move 
turning and twisting 
and finally forming 
itself into distinct 
heads, faces, and 


hands. The 
panying photo 
graphs show _ the 


material, as vet un 


accom 


the medium’s per 
son, while her hands 
and feet were secure 
ly held. A woman’ 
head, imperfect! 
formed, appeared in 
the middle of 
medium ’s breast 
the features being 
clearly distinguish 
able. 

In a number of sé 
ances, t e medium 
was completely stripped and medically ex 
amined before the séance, then sewn up i 
a suit of black tights and 
cabinet in the laboratory in the investi 
gator’s own home. Nevertheless, 
forms were produced, and after a number 
of years’ constant observation, the investi 
gators are more than ever assured of the 
reality of the facts. The medium is now it 
England, where she is to be investigate: 
by the Psy chical Research Society. 


below. 


these 


) 
} 
i 





Flashlight photograph of the medium (Eva C.) in a trance, with 
the white “substance” massed on her breast and lap. 
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Why Teeth Stain 


You leave a film-coat on them 


1/1 ) 

Most teeth are dimmed more or less 
by a film. Smokers’ teeth often  be- 
come darkly coated. 

That film makes teeth look dingy, 
and most tooth troubles are now traced 
to it. 

Millions now combat that film in a 
new, scientific way. This is to offer a 
test to you, to show the unique re- 
sults. 


You must end film 


The film is 
it with your tongue. 


viscous—you can feel 
It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 

Ordinary brushing methods leave much 
of this film intact. So millions find that 
well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 
You must attack film in a better way, 
else you will suffer from it. 


It is the film & -@ 
not il 
tartar. It 





ferments and forms It 
acid in contact with the teetl 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed it 
with tartar, are the chief 


pyorrnea. 


Efficient 


Dental science, ifter | 
research, has developed effective 
to fight film. The world’s 
authorities now approve then 


careful tests. 
These 


tifrice 


ways are 
called Pepsodent. 

dentists everywhere now 
daily use. A ten-day tube is 


everyone who asks. 


Watch these new effects 


One ingredient is pepsin. One mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the sa- 
liva to dissolve the starch deposits 
that cling. One multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva to neutralize mouth 
acids as they form. 

Two factors directly attack the film. 


One keeps the teeth so highly pol 
ished that film cannot easily cling. 
Pepsodent has brought a new era 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern re- 
quisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


in teeth cleaning. It 


combine 


destroyers as was never done 


Send the coupon for 
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} ‘*War Babies”’ 





frame, will be sent postpaid for 


25 Cents 
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10-Day Tube Free 
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| HIS amusing picture, in full colors, 9 x 12, 
mounted on a heavy mat, ready for the 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue 


‘- _New York City 














Write for Booklet J 


, NEW financial booklet has just 
A been published by S. W. Straus 
& Co.—the House which has 
a record of 38 years without loss 
to any investor. 
This booklet shows how you can se- 
cure complete safety for your Savings 
—and the best interest rate compati- 
ble with such safety—together with a 
thorough investment service rendered 
without charge. You cannot afford to 
be without this booklet. Write today 


for 
Booklet J 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
New York - 150 Broadway 
Chica - Straus Building 


Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 














38 years without loss to any investor 














| An Exceptional 3- Year 
Gold Note 


Shaffer Oil & 
Refining Co. 


Combining 


1. Hivh Yield 
2. Unusual Sec 1 
3 \ e Ink Fund 
4. Valuable Conversion Features. 
5. Co 1 St Right 
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H.MByllesby & Co. 
Incorporated 
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| 
ll gage bond _ 
| is an institution of highest standing. 
i2 ! ganization has a successful rec- 
3 sixteen years, and is affi ~ with 
Hi] the Madison & Kedzie State Bank, which 
fl is under State and Federal ae rvision. 
| You should know about “Investors” 
taj bonds, They y pay double savings account 
ig} interes re equally sai and convenient 4) 
3 and donot fluctuate. They can be pur- | 
3} chased on partial payments. Write for | 
FI Booklet, I- 102. } 
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ne sand fir er a eval 
7 Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
n rk Stock Exchan 
42 Broadway New York 
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ffers 2ple in t ies wi i 1 Calls. Hand 
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= Stee i her Write for 





nd C ills Operate. 


“WILLIAM H. HERBST 


20 Broad Str New Yor City 


W.S.S. 


department stores 


tude of other 
W.S.S. 


; explain w Puts 








Stamps for 
sale at post 
offices, banks, 
and a multi- 


| places. Look 
| for the letters 
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Notice.—Subscribers to Lesuie’s WEEKLY at the home offi 5 Fif New York, 
are placed on what is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” ev sales g them to carly delivery 
f their weekly and to answers to inquiries on financial qu ns and, in emergencies, ° answers 
i r pout Preferred sul t remit $7 directly to the off f Lesiie’s in New York, 
and 4 thr any sul enon. No char made r answering questions, and 
all communications are tre ated con yfidentially. A te t tamp should always be in- 
‘lose inguiri hould be addressed io “ Jasper, al Editor, Les .ie’s We EKLY, 
nue, New York. Full name and exact street address, or number of postoffice box, 

b er An nym us commu? 7 at , wii not b& a? 4 red. The pr riviles ges 

department are not extended to members of clubs who are not individual subscribers. 





N a fit of impatience a financial ob- | 


server recently declared that per 

haps 50 per cent. of the stocks that 

have been issued in this country are 

mere “trash.”’ They represent, h 
said, either fraudulent 
promotions and are only valueless * 
of paper.’”. This may seem a seriously ex 
aggerated statement. When, however, we 
consider the vast number of companies 
oil, mining, industrial and what-not 
that are being organized every year, 
most of which prove failures, there seems 
to be much ground for our irascible 
friend’s declaration. 

The evil he referred to has long been in 
existence and has frequently been exposed, 
but it now appears to be assuming still 
greater proportions. Weighty and con- 
vincing testimony concerning it has lately 
been given. At a hearing before the Mas- 
sachusetts Blue Sky Law Commission, 
Secretary Charles J. Andre of the National 
Association of Securities Commissioners 
estimated that about 10 per cent. of the 
stock offered the people was worthless and 
that the public’s annual loss through pur- 
chase of such offerings was $500,000.000. 
President Roy C. Osgood of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America held that 
only 5 per cent. of stock issues were bad. 
These witnesses differed, doubtless, be 
cause of their different experiences. 
other expert might put the percentage of 
badness much higher. The correct figures 
cannot, of course, be exactly known. But 
even the lowest calculation is sufficiently 
startling to make investors and specu- 
lators extremely cautious in the matter of 
buying the issues of new corporations. 

Especially in this period of readjustment 
is it wise to be more than ordinarily care- 
ful in one’s commitments. 
stocks of many long- established and divi- 


scraps 


dend |-paying companies are feeling the pres- 


sure of deflation in prices of commodities 
and prospect of at least temporarily de 
creased earnings. 
and honestly conducted organizations are 
facing difficulties, what can be expected 
of the untried, the weak and the “‘fake”’ 
undertakings: 

It is the fashion to blame the public 
authorities for the riot of fraud that has 
been and is going on in the flotation of 
securities, and often they have seemed too 
lax in the discharge of their duties along 
thisline. George W. Hodges of New York, 
former president of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association, is of the opinion that if the 
laws were duly enforced, 80 per cent. of 
the promoters now selling fraudulent or 
questionable stocks would be put out of 
business in 90 days. But the task of sup- 
pressing this kind of rascality is too enor- 
mous for a comparatively few prosecutors 
There is need of the hearty co-oper- 
I 


alone. 
ation of the public itself. All 
fraud should be promptly reporte: 


Cases ¢ 
to the 


proper officials as soon as discovered. But 
the surest way for the public to help in = 
protection of itself is to refuse to buy ‘ 
stock or bond whatever until the advice of | 
reliable bankers, 
perts has been obtained. 


brokers or financial 
It is so easy to 


e | Misdoing of the 
or unsuccessful | 


some | 


¢ | 


The bonds and | 


| 
| 
Ee 
F 
| 


If time-tested and ably | 


get this, and without charge, that there is 
no excuse in these times for being cheated 
or fleeced by scoundrelly or incompetent 
jexploiters of enterprises. 

sort referred to black- 
ens the fair fame of enterprise and finance. 
It leads the ignorant and undiscriminating 
to condemn all corporate ventures, the good 
and the bad alike. Every well-informed 
person realizes the injustice of this point of 
view. It could be remedied to a large ex- 
tent if financiers generally would follow 
the example of a few who go out of their 
| way to denounce such “‘fishy’’ schemes as 
come to their notice. 

If investors would always buy only the 
right thing from the right source they 
would rarely have occasion to bewail an 
unfortunate investment. 

{., WILLARD, N. Y.: account of 
the Consumers Power Co 
new 15-year general and refunding 7’s reasonably 
safe. They appear pretty well secured. 

[., MERIDEN, Conn.: Although conditions are 
not so favorable to the automobile companies as 
formerly, it seems reasonably safe to buy ten shares 
of Willys-Overland preferred at present price. 

, COLORADO SprINGS, CoLo.: The outlook for 


The earnings 








| . . . . . 
be merican Tel & Tel. is quite assuring. It is 
| claimed th at the dividend can be maintained. Even 
| 

for a woman a small investment in this stock might 


i be expedient. 


, Crncrnnatr, Onto: While Liberty Bonds 

| would be the safest possible investment for a 
| woman, the Fren ch Government 8 per cent. bonds 
ire wel! regarded and ire reasonably safe for even a 


m of limited means 

\., CLEVELAND, On10: An investment of $6000 
n Goodyear Tire & Rubber first preferred should 
and $1000 put in the common stock a 
good ss man’s purchase. Goodyear is one of 
the strongest organizations in its line, and it looks 
as if it could weather any adverse circumstances. 
Petoskry, Micu.: The St. Paul European 
l red by mortgage, and a purchase of 
the bonds might eventually work out well as a spec- 
ulation. The interest is only 4 per cent. and is pay- 
ible in francs, which are still very low. The New 
debentures, European loan, are 


ve excellent 
i . 


pDusine 


oan is s6CU 


Haven 4 per cent 


1ot secured by mortgage. The St. Paul bonds are 
the safer. 
B., QueBec, Que.: The International Mer- 


in 1919 had excellent earn- 
substantially to its surplus, 
although it paid off during the year over $10,000,- 
ooo of arrears on prefe rred. Ocean freights are less 
favorab ile to owners of shipping than they were last 
| vear, and the ocean carrying trade has considerably 
| fallen off 
| N., InpIanapouts, Inp.: The .business of the 
| Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, operat- 
ing in Cleveland and vicinity, has more than 
doubled in the hae five years, and the company is 
pa ying divide nds on common and preferred. Its new 
$4,000,000 8 per cent. cumulative preferred stock is 
inviting. It is tax exempt in Ohio, exempt from 
Federal norn at 110 
Offering price, 
J . Li WISTON, 


cantile Marine Corp 
ings and it added 


il income tax and redeemable 
par and accrued dividend. 


Maine: U. S. Steel common, 


| U. S. Rubber common, Bethlehem Steel common, 
| Studebaker common and U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
| common are among well-rated stocks whose divi- 
dends seem or th to be continued, though that 
cannot positively be asserted. Sinclair Co. is not 
paying cash d ividends on common, but is paying the 
preferred dividend. Judging from earnings the 
preferred dividend should be maintained. 

J.. Omana, Nesr.: There would seem to be a 
good purchase in the $3,000,000 William H. Mosser 


Company 8 per cent. ten-year sinking fund gold 
notes. The capital stock of the Mosser Company 
is owned by Morris & Company, the big packers of 
Chicago, and the Morris Company guarantees prin 
cipal and interest of the notes. The proceeds will 
| be used to reduce current indebtedness and these 
| notes will be the company’s only funded debt. 
| Quoted at 100 and interest 

A., Mutton, Pa It is of course pos:ible that 
stock¢ may have a further big drop. Nobody can 
be sure as to that. Readjustment is going on and 








is such as to make its | 








Leslie’s Weel], 


Saving and 
Investing 


are the two direct roads to finan- 
cial independence. 


If you can save regularly an ex- 
ceptional opportunity is at hand. 





Prices of thoroughly seasoned 

bonds and preferred stocks are 

now available at prices to return 
8% to 10% annually 

on the investment. 

Such chances for the advan- 

tageous placing of funds as are 


now offered may not be presented 
again for years. 


Let us tell you 


How to Buy 


sound securities at present at- 
tractive prices and pay for them 
over a period ranging from one to 
two years. 


Write Dept. LW-19 for booklet— 
Thrift-Savings-Investment, 
together with sample copy of The 
Investment News. Sent gratis. 


\ES H. CLARKS 
go _ aap Nic, 


66 Broadway, NewYork * 
Telephones Rector 4663-4 





The value of Oklahoma's five leading crops in 1919 
was $308,076,000.00 greater than in 1918. Land 
_—- are increasing in proportion to production 
wed money is being used by O| ma farm 
ers 5 for further development and to increase their 
og we ave on hand a choice selection of 
‘o iret mortesge securities. Write for our 

» bea dog "Circular 











N twenty-six brief paragraphs 

our booklet, *‘A First Mortgage, 
explains a subject which should be | 
understood by every investor. Write 
for Booklet No. 101. If you have $100 
or more to invest, or expect to in- 
vest during the coming year, we 
a st you also request our current 
ist 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY, MIAMI, FLA 

















Under this Heading 


“Free Booklets 
for Investors” 


on page 563 you will 
find a descriptive list of 
booklets and circulars of 
information which will be 
of great value in arranging 
your investments to pro- 
duce maximum yield with 


A number of 
them are prepared espe- 


safety. 


cially for the smaller in- 
vestor and the “beginner 


. , . 9 
in investing. 
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October 30, 1920 


Atlantic City! Fa- 
mous for its delight- 
ful climate the year 
round, its invigor- 
ating sea air, its 


Boardwalk and 
endless amusements 
—and hospitable 


home-like Chalfonte 


te mid “A ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 


American Pian, Always Open 


% > 








“IJ Want a Drink”’ 


HERE are a lot of folks in these United 
States who will sympathize with this 
cunning youngster’s desire for a drink. 

This dimpled infant reminding Mamma 
that it’s bottle time expresses an emotion 
not uncommon in these days. 

It would be hard to resist the appeal of 
this picture, one of ¥ many noted covers 
that have appeared on JUDGE, “The 
Happy Medium 


Reproduced in full ¢ colors, mounted on a double 
mat, all ready for framing, this appealing picture 
is yours for 25 cents, post: ge prepaid. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 








Salesmen— Get More Money 
For Your Efforts! — 


Investigate this: We are marketing with great 
success a mone y- making machine that is sold to 
merchants in large cities and small. Salesmen 

making from $5,000 to $10 yearly, and 
re. Our plan of advertising and co-operation 


000 


€ pe you sell. 49% of business sold to leads. If 
i have sales apility and will work—write for 
ticulars. Appointment can be arranged in 





‘ew York, Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Memphis or Cleveland. Address H. E. 
Steiner, G.S. M. 1551 Van Buren Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


A WHAT EVERY GIRL 














SHOULD KNOW s 


This book is written by Margaret Sanger—the 
great birth control advocate—and although it was 
suppressed by the postal authorities, we are now 
permitted to send it to you 

it contains information never before published 
and everyone that reads the book cannot help but 
be benefited. It is highly endor “i by eminent 
physicians, Send your order at once. Don't delay 


Truth Pub. Co Co., , Dept. BL- 1402 Broadway, X NY. 








Cut ont this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 340, St. Louis, Mo. 


Shave, Bathe and 
Shampoo with one 
Soap.— — Cuticura 


Cuticura Soapis the favoriteforsafetyrazorshaving 














A Time-Tried and Able Public Official 


Hon. James A. Wendell, 


dreds of millions of dollars yearly. 





Republican Candidate for 
State of New York, an officer who is responsible for the disbursement of hun- 
Mr. Wendell has served in the comptroller’s 


Comptroller of the 





office for twenty-five years and has been deputy under twelve successive comp 


trollers of different political faiths. 
of the Empire State. 


He is the leading authority on the finances 
The picture shows the-loving-cup presented Mr. 


Wendell by employees of the office on the occasion of his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as a servant of the people. 





some corporations will be hurt more than others 
However, even at present prices it is possible to ir 
vest $6,000 with reasonable safety and assurance of 
continued dividend returns and future price en 
hancement. It would be a good business in 
ment to buy Union Pacific, Atchison, C. C. 
St.. L. pld., U.S a common and aaiaiel 
U.S. Steel pfd., or S. O., of N. J., pfd. 
A., NEW ORLEANS: willed es 6's had a 
| slump owing to depression in the packing industry 
Conditions are now more favorable and the bonds 
have lately risen. They might be called a good 
business man’s _ ise. Hudson & Manhattan 
first lien and ref. are a moderately good specula- 
tive investment "hana is being paid on them. 
The income 5’s are non-cumulative, are paying no 
interest and are a long- pull speculation. 
H. Rocuester, N. Chicago & Great West- 
ern preferred paid $2 in ‘torg, a fairly good return 


| 


An expert has written for Sexsmith & Co 
Liberty Street, New York, a very intere 
let “Five Successful Methods of Operating it 
the Stock Market It is illustrated by grap! 
Copies sent by Sexsmith & Co. on request for boo 


107 


sting book 





let D-1. 

Anybody living anywhere can safély do banki 
by mail with the strong Citizens Savings & 
Company of Clevelar id, Ohio, which pays 4 per 
cent. compound interest on deposits. There is 
merit in the company’s proposition as is shown ir 
its explanatory booklet L, sent free io any ap 
plicant. 

One of the best ways to prepare ist a rainy 
day is to ad one’s savings into so i securities 
making satisfactory yield Dunham & Co., 43 
Exchange Place, New York, are ready to make 
suggestions for investments and to explain the 

; merits of their monthly installment p! As! 


on present market price. Whether the dividend can | 


be maintained remains to be seen. The stock is 
cumulative and there is a considerable percentage of 
arrears. Under the new railroad law the 
will eventually benefit, but its late earnings have 
not been encouraging. The stock is speculative 
Steel Foundries is a good industrial and a fair 
purchase at current quotation. 

E., Dututn, Miyn.: The Norwegian nation has a 
high credit rating and no default ever occurred on a 
Norwegian Government loan. Thereiore, the 
of $20,000,000 Kingdom of Norway twenty 
year 8 per cent. sinking fund external gold bonds 
was subscribed for in a few hours. These “be nds ar 
payable in United States gold and are callable at 
110, up to October 1, 1030, and thereafter at 107! 
An annual sinking fund for the bonds of $1,000.00 
a year will be set aside commencing January 
1921. The bonds were offered at 100 and interest 

M., Des Moines, Iowa: The $1,000,000 Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois ten-year 8 per 

ent. collateral gold notes, series A, appear to be an 
excelent public utility issue. The company oper 
ates in fifteen counties in northeastern Illinois. The 


new 


issue 





' notes are secured by a pledge of about $166 par value 


ie 


of the company’s first and refunding mortgage 5 per 
ni. gold bonds for each $100 par value of notes 
issued. The company has been paying interest on its 
bonded indebtedness and liberal divide: 
Earnings are several times larger than interest re 
quirements. Lately offered at 100 and interest 
New York October 23. JASPER. 


1ds ON SLOCK 


1920 


_ Free Booklets for Investors 
The Bache Review” 


is regarded by hosts of in- 


Sent Prepaid for only 50c | | vestors as helpful and essential to financial success. 


Copies sent free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., 
| members of N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, 
New York. 


road H 


the firm to send you 89-DD. 
Miller first mortgage bonds 





yield 7 per cent. al d 


have the safety requirements which make such se 
curities excellent investments, including truste 

| supervision, security worth twice the face of the 
bonds, a sinking fund, ete For a list of current of 
ferings, and for a helpful free bookle Selecting 


Your Investments,’ apply to G. L. Miller & ( 


Inc., 1043 Hurt Bldg.. Atla Ga. 
The publications of the we vell known bond house 
of S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, 
; and Straus Bldg., Chicago, are alwé ays s worth read 
ing This is true of their latest financial booklet 


which shows how to secure safety for savings, and 
the highest rate of interest compatible with safet 
All investors should this publication 
which may be had by writing to Straus & Co., fe 
booklet J 


consult 








The value of the service rendered by the M 
cantile Trust Company of St. Louis, a member of 
the Federal Reserve System, with resources of 
$10,000,000, is proved by the fact that more than 
100,000 persons have availed themselves of it. The 
company makes a speci Ny of selling bonds by mail 
To al! who ask for list B 112 the company will! 
se mechan ions of b sit denominations of $100 
$500 and $1,000 yielding up to 8 per cent., issues 
which it unreservedly recommends 

lo attain financial independence the average man 
must save regu ilar] Vv and invest wi ely ke yr tt irifty 
people many fine investment opportunitic S are Now } 
offered in bonds and preferred stocks so low in price cs 
that they vield 8 per cent. to oo cent. ant = 

| Persons with limited means can buy these for” A 
moderate initial s and pay the balar ce in a} 
period of one to two year lor full details write to 
Charles H. Clarkson & Co., Department L W-ro, ! 
60 Broadw ly, New York, for the booklet rhrilt- 
Saving s- Investment 1a sample copy of the 
‘Investment News.’ ‘ 


oA New Flood of Immigrants 


MMIGRATION to the United States! paring to enter Uncle Sam’s domains as 


from the Old World, which aggre- | 
gated over 1,000,000 persons yearly in | 
the pre-war period, but fell off to nearly 
nothing during the World War, has, since | 
the armistice, had a great revival, and | 


now new large hosts of aliens are seeking | 


} 


| refuge in this country. Nearly 4,000,000} 

Italians, 3,000,000 Poles, and millions of | 

|Germans and others are said to be pre- | 
January... 24,992 April 
February 24,032 May 

| March 29,407 June 


The September figures nearly doubled 


' those of all previous months since the war, 


Che immigration prob- 
more in full ! 


soon as possible. 
lem is on this country once 


| force, and Government officials are having a 


difficult task in handling the newcomers. | 
The steadily increasing arrivals inspected | 
at Ellis Island, New York Harbor, from 
January 1 to September 28, 1920, totaled 
417,876, distributed through the months as 
follows: 


40,183 = July. 56,105 
44,103 August 57,874 
49,786 September 86,395 


and exceeded some of the monthly 


records during the rush days before the war. 








“Find the Man!” 


“We'll pay him $5,000 a y ver 
our list of employees—pick out those who 
not only have been doing their rk 
well, but have been studying in spare 
time getting ready for advancement 
That’s the kind of man we want for this 
job and for all of this firm’s responsible 
positions.”" 


Go « 


Employers everywhere are combing 
their ranks for men with pot ion, for 
men who really want to get ehead in the 
world and are willing to prove it by 
training themselves in spare time to do 
some one thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind ofa man! The In 
ternational Correspondence Schools ire ready and 
anxious to help you prepare for advancement in 
the work of your choice, whatever it miay be. More 
than two million men and women in the last 29 
years have taken the I. C. S. route to more money 
More than 130,000others are getting ready right 
now. Hundreds are starting every month. Isn 
it about time for you to find out what the I. C S. 
can do for you? 


Here is all we ask: Without cost, without ob- 
ligating yourself in any way, simply mark and 
mail this coupon. 


— oo ee ms TEAR OUT HERE See eee ee ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ScHOCLS 
BOX 4176.-C SCRANTON, 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can quali ae for the 

position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Electric Lighting and Kys. 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MBOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas pages Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and 
WINE FOREMAN “R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 





Qs ALESMANSHIP 
[] ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
LJShow Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
DRatirond Trainman 
LJILLUS TRATING 
La Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
) TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 


Contractor and Bulider Teacher 

Architectural Draftsman } Common School Subjects 
Concrete Builder Cm thematics 
Structural Engineer D civit SERVICE 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OREMIST 

Navigation 


L) Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing §(_ Spanish 
_ AGRICULTURE _/ French 
CD Poaltry Raising § {italian 





Name_ 


Present 
I caisicicciciininitenansciiesia —_ = 


Street 
and No. 


26-8 


City . State — 


AN EXPERT - 


Auto and Tractor Mechanic A 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 4. 
Young man, are you ~./ 
mechanically inclined? 

Come tothe Sweeney 

School. Learn to be 

an expert. I teach 

with tools not books, 

Do the work yourself, 

that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


ractical training by which 6 


i aL 7 
iers were trained for U.S. G 
Somes and over 20,000 expe 


mechanics, Learn in a few caames a previous 

experience necessary, 

FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog = 
showing hundreds of pictures Men gap 

working in new Million Dollar Trade School. 


LEARN A TRADE 








OOoL AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy,™mO 








in a few hours at home you can eas 
some an accomp i dance at z v 
chart system. S r ‘ 





WOLFE’ S MODERN DANCE sTuDIOs 
102A Wolte Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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For Chilly 
Autumn Mornings 


pene the extra- 


ATWsT 
U'eediaary heater, 


robs the + I and Winter morning of its sting 
and makes early rising a sure. ; 

Your room is flooded v th heat almost instantly 
by a mere twist of the wrist! 
J y new, safe, 
g gas for heating purposes, 
f a dozen times over, the first 
O04, It Saves. 
for heating only or, 





OF THE whist 








quick and 








For heat ng or ly, $1. 7s 
ngand lighting 
Order trom your dealer 
or drectfromus. Take 
No interior substitutes. 


Dept. £ 


I LROBINESONS 


FAMOUS CSALYTE ¢ GAS foawres 


130% 131 ST.and PARK Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





or heat 





















a ae 
ECONOMY renewable FUSES 





2 » | 
Were the first line using an inexpensive 
bare renewal link for restoring a blown fuse 
to its original efficiency to be APPROVED 
IN ALL CAPACITIES by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 
For sale by all leading elec- 
trical jobbers and dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE é MFG. co. 


—— uv. s. 
ire wade? in 
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SEND NO MONEY | 
if You CanTellit from a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Sendit bak 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND closely 
resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZLING RAIN- 

BOW FIRE, we will send a selected 1 carat gem in Ladies 
Tiffany Style Ring (Cat. price $4.08) for Halt Price to In- 
troduce, $2. 63, ‘= In Gents Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring 
(Cat. price $6.26) for $3.25. Our finest 12k Gold Filled moun- 
tings. GU ARAN T EED 20 YEARS. SEND NO MONEY. Just 
mail postcard or this ad. State Size. We will mail at onceC. 
O.D. If not pleased return in 2 days for money back less 
bandling charges. Write for Free Catalog. Agents Wanted, 

eee DIAMOND IMPORTING CO. Dept.iW2, Las Cruces, . Mex. 


Bxclusive controliers Mezican Diamonds 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


sult 


Accountants commar ies. Thousands of i 
Only 2,500 Certified P elie Ace Accountants in U. S 
are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year e in you thoroly by oat 4 
spare time for € examinations or execetive accounting posi 
ons. Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary to begin—we prepare 
vou from the rome up Our ourse and service are under the 
gapervision « illiam B. Castenholz A 
Comptroller #, instruc tor, Univers 
( lz A's 


sta 











need them 


assistec i ‘by e 
stitute of 
Ane to @ ow tor ifor 


~ ‘noia 


asy termes. 
tancy facts 


Dept. 1051- HD Ging 
In 1 


tution in 





A tants. 
tation ar a free beok of Accour 


La Salle Extension Unieersiy, 


ine Largest Busine I ng 

















First aden a plus 
Manufacturing Excellence 
Hays Supersean Gsoves 








FREE BOOK ‘Learn Piano! 


shows how youcan become a skilled 
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Is There 


. 


( clude l fi 


is about one-half over It 


jmonths. It s 
estimated that the attorney's fees are in 
the neighborhood of $800 per day, while | 


the receiver costs an additional $500 per 
day. This does not count the court costs, 
the witness fees and mileage, or the cost to 
the State of the Attorney-General’s 
and that of his assistants 

his scene is being enacted every day in 
our courts everywhere. Jawbone mounts 
{up the bill and lays the 
jcern in a premature grave 

Lincoln understood jawbone; he is prob 
ably the only lawyer who ve ai d. There 
is a Lincoln story which illustrates th 
thought back of this a tter thar 
anything else we call to mit 

[wo parties got into a dispute 
cow. They The man 
having a little the better of the dispute re 
tained Lincoln; the other party retained ¢ 
brilliant gentleman who was famous for his 


assets of the con 


rt i¢ le bet 


Ove r a 


went to court 





ability to sway juries with his eloquence. 
| When it came time to address the jury, | 
| Lincoln’s adversary talked for three solid 
hours. He talked about everything but 
the legal point involved. He discussed 


cowology in all its ramifications; he pointed 
out that the cow was the foster mother of 


man, that she nourished the babe in 
swaddling clothes and fed the old man 
ottering to his grave 


It was a hot July afternoon. The jury 
shifted from one numbed bone to another. 
It squirmed, it fidgeted, but nothing could 
appease that flow of cow oratory. 

When Lincoln to reply, the 
shuddered and lapsed back to listen to 
another three hours of But not 
Lincoln! 

“Gentlemen of the Jury,” he 


arose jury 


cow. 


said, “I 


time | 


have concluded to adopt the tactics of my | 


and submit this cas« 


honorable 
without argument 


opponent 


And then he sat down. There was a 
titter, a giggle, then a shout of laughter. 


rhe filed out. People thought Lin 


jury 


| salesmen, 


coln was a fool, or else.too lazy to argue on 
such an afternoon. But Lincoln got the 
verdict He understood the law of jaw- | 


bone 

And at another time, 
showed his appreciation of jawbone 
three hours, the most eloquent man that 
America ever produced charmed the 
audience with his great speech. We do not 
know today what he said. 

Lincoln spoke but a very few minutes 
Today his speech runs in the minds of hun 
dreds of thousands of Americans. But at 
that time it was looked upon as a failure, a 
disgrace to the nation. People t then 

|not learned the lesson of jawbone. 


at Getty sburg, he 


| mean. 


| 


j 


had | 


The Harrisburg Putri id Union, on| 
November 24, 1863, said of it: 
‘The President succeeded on_ this 


acted without sense 
a panorama that 


occasion because he 
ind without constraint in 


Too Mauch Fawhone in Your Business? 


om page 550) 


party than for the glory of the Nation or 


the honor of the dead. We pass over 
the silly remarks of the President; for the 
| credit of the nation we are willing that the 
veil of oblivion shall be dropped over them 
| and that they shall no more be repeated or 


thought of.” 
Benjamin Franklin has been rated the 
best all-around American. Were he not 


| 

| obscured by Washington, he would loom 
| larger than he does out of his time. Both 
these men understood the law of jawbone. 
I quote what Jefferson had to say about 
them: 


‘I served with General Washington in 


the Legislature of Virginia, before the 
| Revolution, and, during it, with Doctor 
Franklin in Congress. I never heard either 
of them speak ten minutes at a time, nor 
to any but the main point, which was to 
decide the question. They laid their 


shoulders to the great points, knowing that 
the little ones would follow of themselves.” 

The businesses which have been sent to 
the rocks, the careers which have been 
| ruined, the ambitions killed by jawbone 
cannot be estimated. The time which ts 
| lost in useless conferences, confabs, conven 
ht well have doubled the 
| forthe House. Note that we say * 
conferences, confabs, and conventions 
even the greatest military geniuses of the 
ages have needed advice at times, but their 
habit most things 
selves. 

l'hose who understand the law of jaw- 
bone never let the success of the hour, or 
the applause of the crowd, or a false as- 
sumption of their own prowess cause them 
to lose sight of the business in hand. 
Herbert Hoover is credited with saying 

that any problem can be solved in ten 
ites, if you have the facts before you. 
will only serve to defer action. 
| Weare now in an era of jaw bone mania 
in our business life. It is at work today 
losing cases, killing sales, shattering busi- 
morale, eating up profits, ruining 
cheapening lawyers, teachers, 
preachers. It is wherever men go or are. 

Whit is jawbone, anyway? 

It is useless to reach for your Webster. 


tions mig sales 


useless” 


was to decide 


} mint 
| 
| Jawbone 


ness 


For | It is not defined there in the sense that we 


Rather, it would be better to take 
down the Bible and refer to that portion of 
the Old Testament dealing with the life of 


| Samson, the original strong man. 


To be specific, Judges 15: 15-16. 

** And he found a new jawbone of an ass, 
and put forth his hand, and took it, and 
slew a thousand men therewith. 

‘“‘And Samson said, With the jawbone of 
an ass, heaps upon heaps, with the jaw of 
an ass have I slain a thousand men.” 


When Samson picked up that jawbone | 


and began swinging it above his head, he 
started something that is still going today. 
People are still slain by the jawbone of 


was gotten up more for the benefit of his! an ass! 


The Skyscraper 
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y! IM tower high above the roofs 
} Of other days, and other ways; 
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| Far, far below are sounds of hoof 
Of motor horns, of rumbling drays; 
and cinit wigher, nigher 
, the St vou cach te 
re their rainbe re 
ni ! and smoke be 
lay ? the street 
On ri bed 
fi ry tle 
tal eo np 
} , 
flay ) ming 
rail 1 res 
ry th amine 
To stand and hawk her splendid wares 


Leona Upron 


From side-street old, from tenement, 
From fine apartments, marble-hall! 

From suburbs green, from ball-room pent 

Your forces, day by day, are called; 
tonest toil, to scheme of pillage, 

Your elevators, whizzing by, 

More than full many a thriving village 
Can boast in bear on high, 


) 


To 


numbers, 
Your messages go flashing fast 
Unto the ends « f all thi earth; 
Plans, bold, farflung, creative, vast, 
Up in your airy heights have birth 
How may we give you fitting label? 
From entrance wide to topmost shelf, 
O madetn, marvelous Tower vf Babel, 


You are a world within yourself! 


them- | 
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Patents. W rite for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conceptions Blank. Send model o 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patent 
able nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms 
Victor J. Ey ans & Co , $13 F St., W ashington, D. ¢ 





Inventors Desiring ‘to secure patent. 
Write for our book, ‘‘How to Get Your Patent 
Send saadich axciesacts Sin cae untelan dt aeamnanaht 
nature. Randolph Co., 879 F St., Washington, D.C 


‘*The Book for Inventors 
By return mail Free. Weit« 
Washington, D. C 


Patent Sense. 
and Manufacturers.” 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O., 
Establis hed L869. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet, High- 
est. references Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St 
Washington, D.C 
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Agents: WwW e guarantee to pay $12 a day 
taking orders for 2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat. On 
side handsome raincoat, reverse side fine dress coa 
Something new. Latest style. Guaranteed water 
proof No capital required. You take oeders. W: 
ship by Parcel Post, and do all collecting. Commis 
sion paid same day your orders booked. Writ: 
quick. Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 1340, Dayton, 0 





| Sales Agents W anted i in n every county to 


give all or spare time Positions worth $750 t& 
| $1,500 yearly We train the inexpe rienced Novelty 
| Cutlery C ompany, 258 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


LargeManufacturer wants agents to sell 
Guaranteed made-to-measure Raincoats, $50 to $7 
weekly. Highest commission. Profit in advance. Out 
fit free Standard Raincoat Co., 163 W. 21 St., N.Y 


Wide awake man to take charge of our 
local trade. $5.00 to $6.00 a day steady. No expe 
rience required ; pay starts at once. American Prod 
ucts Co. 2495 American Bldg., » Olncianad, oO. 


EDUC ATIONAL 


| Salesmen: Earn $3,! 500 to $10,000 a year, 
| City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. Quick- 
ly qualify through our amazing System. Free Em- 
ployment Service to Members. Send for Salesman- 
ship Book, list of lines and full particulars. Nat. 
| Saiesmens Tr. Ass'n. Dept.4161R. Chicago, IIL. 








Do Yc ou Want to Better Your Position? 
We will train you and place you before you pay us 
Study at home or at our College. Shorthand, Type- 
writing. Bookkee ping Accountancy, ete. Address 
Greenfield Business College, Dept. 29, Greenfield, O. 
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Geta “Farm Home i in Michigan, 20, 40, 
| 80 acres make you independent. Stock, poultry, gen 
eral farming. $15 to $35 per A. Small down payment 
bal. easy mo. terms. Free bkt. Swigart Land Com 
pany, Z1245, First Nat nt Bank ‘Bldg .c hic ag. 


PHOTOPL AY S, STORIES, ETC. 
Free to Writers —a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas, the ABC 
of successful story and playwriting. Absolutely free 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N.Y. 


CLEANING & DYEING 
That Soldier Overcoat! Have it altered 
into a civilian style, dyed a dark blue or black, new 
buttons, ete. C omplete, $10.00 parcel post to 
Sanitary Cleaning and Dyeing Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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Song. Ww riters Manual & Guide sent 
| Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice 
| Submit song-poems for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright and facilitate publication or sale 
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Get Highest Cash Prices for New or Brok- 
en jewelry. diamonds (loose or mounted), watches 
gold, silver or platinum in any amount or form, gol. 
or silver oresand nuggets, magneto-points. mercury 
false teeth, war bonds, war stamps, unused postag¢ 
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Send us by mail or express. Cash sent in return at 
once. Goods returned in ten a. ays if you're not satis 
fled. The Ohio Smelting & Re fining Co., 233 Len 
nox Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Manufacturers or others using space in | 
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up This suggestion is offered to prove the 
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some day, appreciating its value, your busi 
ness will increase and you can use space on a 


larger scale 
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only been a plea that the 


posed to have a monopoly on gallantry.” 


tion—the 


October 30, 1920 


The Kidnapped ‘Plumber : 


: oA Tale of Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 549) 


ill up your glasses with raspberry vinegar, | 


you may have the tale for what it is worth.” 

We gladly complied with the suggestion, 
ind Thornton continued: 

“Tt happened a good many years ago. 
| was a young fellow fresh from college, 
very proud of my Plumb B., and inclined 
to think that I knew it all. I had done a 
little monograph on ‘ Choked Feed in the 
Blow Torch,’ which had attracted atten- 
tion, and I suppose that altogether I was 
about as conceited a young puppy as one 
would find in the profession. | 


ried, but had set up a modest apartment of 


my own with a consulting-room and a| 


single man-servant. Naturally I could 


not afford the services of a solderist or a| 


gassist and did everything for myself, 
though Simmons, my man, could at a| 
pinch be utilized to tear down plaster and 
break furniture.” 

rhornton paused to take a sip of rasp-| 
jerry vinegar and went on: 

“T had come home to dinner particular- | 
y tired after a long day. I had been in an | 
ittic the greater part of the afternoon (a | 
case of top-story valvular trouble) and had | 
to sit in a cramped position which practi- | 
cally forbade sleep. I was feeling, therefore, | 
none too well pleased, when a little while | 
after dinner the bell rang and Simmons | 
brought word to the library that a client | 
was in the consulting-room. I reminded 
the fellow that I could not possibly con- 
sider a case at such an advanced hour un- 
less I were paid emergency overtime wages | 
with time and a half during the day of | 
recovery.’ 

“One moment,” interrupted the out- 
side member; “you don’t mention com- 
pensation for mental shock? Do you not 
draw that here?” 

“We do now,” explained Thornton, 
“but the time of which I speak is some 
years ago and we still got nothing for men- 
tal shock, nor disturbance of equilibrium. 
Nowadays, of course, one would insist on a 
substantial retainer in advance. 

‘Well, to continue. Simmons, to my 
urprise, told me he had already informed 
the client of this fact, and the answer had 
case Was too 
rgent to admit of delay. He also sup- 
plied the further information that the 

ient was a young lady. I am afraid,” 

ded Thornton, looking round his audi- 

ce with a sympathetic smile, “that 
Simmons (I had got him from Harvard and | 

had not yet quite learned his place) | 

en said something about her being | 
trikingly handsome.” 

A general laugh greeted Thornton’s an- | 
ouncement. 

“After all,” said Foftescue, “I never 
ould see why an Ice Man should be sup- 





“Oh, I don’t know,” said Thornton. 
for my part—I say it without affecta 
moment I am called in pro- 
essionally women, women, cease to 
\ist forme. I can stand beside them iu: 
1¢ kitchen and explain to them the feed 
p of akitchen range without feeling them 
be anything other than simply clients. 
d, for the most part, I think, they recip | 
ite that attention. There are women, 
course, who will call a man in with 
otives—but that’s another story. 


/ 


as 


saw that Simmons had exagger- 
ated nothing in describing my 
sung client as beautiful. I have seldom, 
en among our own class, seen a more 
ikingly handsome girl. She was dressed 
a plain and simple fashion, which 
howed me that she belonged merely to the 
pitalist I am, as I think you 
now, something of an observer, and my 
eat once noted the absence of heavy gold 
rings and wrist bangles. The 


Cy. entering the consulting-room, I 





class. 


should | 
mention that at this time I was not mar- | 


buttons on her jacket were so incon 
spicuous that one would hardly 


them. In short, 


absence of chic, a lack of noise about it, 
that told the tale of narrow circumstances. 
She was evidently in great distress. 

“Oh, Mr. Thornton,’ she exclaimed, 
|advancing towards me, ‘do come to our 
ihouse at once. I simply don’t know 
what to do.’ 

“She spoke with great emotion, and 
|seemed on the point of breaking into 
| tears. 

“*Pray calm yourself, 








lady,’ I said, ‘and try to tell me what is 
| the trouble.’ 
“Oh, don't lose any time,’ she said, 


| ‘do, de come at once.’ 

“We will lose no time,’ I s 
ingly, as I looked at my watch. ‘It is now 
seven-thirty. We will reckon the time 
from now, with overtime at time and a 
half. But if I am to do anything for you, I 
must have some idea of what has hap- 
pened.’ 

‘The cellar boiler,’ she moaned, clasp- 
ing her hands together, ‘the cellar boiler 
won’t work!’ 

“*Ah!’ I said soothingly. ‘The cellar 
boiler won’t work. Now tell ime, is the 
feed choked, miss?’ 

I don’t know!’ she exclaiined. 

‘Have you tried letting off the ex- 
he ust: "as 

‘She shook her head with a doleful look. 

‘*] don’t know what it is.’ she said. 

“But already I was hastily gathering 
together a few instruments, questioning 
her rapidly as I did so. 

“**How’s your pressure gauge?’ I asked. 
‘““How’s your water? Do you draw from 
the mains or are you on the high level re- 
servoir?’ 

“Tt had occurred to me that it might 
be merely a case of stoppage of her main 
feed, complicat zd, perhaps, with a valvular 
trouble in her exnaust. On the other hand 
it was clear enough that if her feed was full 
and her gauges working, her trouble was 


said reassur- 


more likely a leak somewhere in her 
piping. 
“But all attempts to draw from the 


girl any clear idea of the symptoms were 
unavailing. All she could tell me was that 
the cellar boiler wouldn't work. Bevond 
that her answers were mere confusion. | 
| gathered enough, however, to feel sure that 
her main feed was still working and that 


order. With that I had to be content. 
‘“*As a young practitioner, I had as yet 
no motor car. Simmons, however, sum- 
moned me a taxi, into which I hurriedly 
placed the girl and my basket of instru 
ments, and was soon speeding in the direc 
tion she indicated. It was a dark. lowering 
night with flecks of rain against the win- 
dows of the cab, and there was something 
in the lateness of the hour (it was now 
after half-past eight) and the nature of my 


feathers at the side of her hat were none of 
them more than six inches long, and the 


notice 
while her dress was no | 
doubt good and serviceable, there was an | 


| her top story check valve was probably in | 


mission which gave me a_ stimulating 
sense of adventure. The girl directed me, | 
as I felt sure she would, towards the 
capitalist quarter of the town. We had 


soon sped away from the brightly lighted 
streets and tall apartment buildings, 
among which my usual practice lay, and 
entered the gloomy, dilapidated section of 
the city where the unhappy capitalist class 
reside. I need not remind those of you 
who know it, that it is scarcely a cheerful 
place in which to find oneself after night 
fall. The thick growth of trees, the silent 
gloom of the ill-lighted houses, the rank 
undergrowth of shrubs, give it an air of 
desolation, not to say danger. It is 
| certainly not the place a professional man 
would choose to be abroad in after dark. 


blue/ The inhabitants living, so it is said, on | 


my dear young | 


























Holding fast to the high journalistic ideals which have given 
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of the income as taxation is still 


our 
unable to reach, are not people one would 
are t in with after sundown. 7 
aah‘, ghted at one of the most som- 
ber of the houses, and our taxi driver, with 
evident relief, made off in the darkness. 


Che girl admitted us into a black hall 
where she turned on an electric light. ‘We 
have light,’ she said with that peculiar 

ich of pride that one sees so often in her 
‘we have four bulbs.’ 

“Then she called down a flight of stairs 
which apparently led to the cellar. 

“*Father, the plumber has come. 
come up now, dear, and rest.’ 

“A step sounded on the stairs and there 
appeared beside us one of the most for- 
bidding looking men I have ever beheld. I 
don’t know whether any of you have ever 
seen an Anglican Bishop. Probably not. 
Outside of the bush, thev are now never 
seen. But at the time of which I speak 
there were a few here and there in the pur 
lieus of the city. The man before us was 
tall and ferocious and his native ferocity 
was further enhanced by the heavy black 
beard which he wore in open defiance of 
the compulsory’ shaving laws 


His black 
his biack clothes 


Cidss, 


Do 


shovel shaped Nat, an 
lent him a singularly sinister appearance, 


while his legs were bound in tight gaiters. as 
ready for an instant spring. He carried 
his hand an enormous monkey-wrench, 
on which his fingers were clasped in a 
restless grip 
“*Can you fix the accursed thing?’ he 
asked. 


“ WAS not accustomed to being spo- 
ken to in this way but I was willing 
for the girl’s sake to strain profes- 

sional courtesy to the limit. 

‘I don’t know,’ I answered, ‘but if you 
will have the goodness first to bring me a 
little light supper, I shall be glad to see 
what I can do afterwards.’ 

““My firm manner had its effect. With 
obvious reluctance, the fellow served‘ me 
some biscuits and some not bad champagne 
in the dining room. 

“The girl had meantime disappeared 
upstairs. 

«Tf you're ready now,’ said the Bishop, 
‘come on down.’ 

“We went down to the cellar. It was a 
huge gloomy place. with a cement floor, 
lighted by a dim electric bulb I could see 
in the corner the outline of a large furnace 
(in those days the poorer classes had still 
no central heat) and near it a tall boiler. 


In front of this a man was kneeling, evi- | 


dently trying to unscrew a nut, but twist- 
ing it the wrong way. He was an elderly 
man with gray mustaches, and was dressed 
in open defiance of the law, in a military 
costume or uniform. 

**He turned round towards us and rose 
from his knees 

«I'm damned if I can make the rotten 
thing go,” he said. 

** It’s ail right, General,’ said the Bishop, 
‘I have brought a plumber.’ 

‘For the next few minutes my profes- 
sional interest absorbed all my faculties. I 


laid out my instruments upon a_ board, 


tapped the boiler with a small hammer, 
tested the feed tube. and in a few moments 
had made what I was convinced was a 
correct diagnosis of the trouble. 


But here I encountered the greatest 


professional dilemma in which I have ever 
been placed. There was nothing wrong 
with the boiler at all. It connected, as I 


} 
iscertained at 


once by a thermo-dynamic 





valvular test, with the furnace (in fact, I 
could see it did) and the furnace quite 
evidently had been, allowed to go out. 
“What was Ito do? If I told them this, 
I broke every professional rule of our union. 
li t} e thing became known I should 
probab y be lisbarred and lose my over- 
alls for it. It was my plain professional 


duty to take a large hammer and knock 


holes the boiler with it, smash up the 
furnace pipes, start a leak of gas, and then 
call in three or more of my colleagues 

JUD 


*7 ; ) 
lends and on such parts | 


“But somehow I couldn't find it in my 
heart to doit. The thought of the girl’s | 
appealing face arose before me. 

“*How long has this trouble been 
going on?’ I asked sternly. 

“Quite a time,’ answered the Bishop 
‘It began, did it not, General, the 


| same day that the confounded furnace 


went out? The General here and Admiral! 
Hay and I have been working at it for 
three days.’ 

“*Well, gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I don’t want 
to read you a lesson on your own inepti 
tude, and I don’t suppose vou would under 
stand it if I did. But don’t you see that 
the whole trouble is because you let the 
furnace out? The boiler itself is all right, 
but you see, gents, it feeds off the furnace.’ 

*“*Ah!’ said the Bishop in a deep melo 
dious tone, ‘it feeds off the furnace. Now 
that is most interesting. Let me repeat 
that; I must try to remember it; it feeds 
off the furnace. Just so.’ 

“The upshot was that in twenty min 
utes we had the whole thing put to rights. 
I set the General breaking up boxes and 
had the Bishop rake out the clinkers, and 
very soon we had the furnace going and the 
boiler in operation. 

“*But now tell me.’ said 
‘suppose one wanted to let 
out—suppose, T mean to say, 
summer tink 
that one didn't 
vet one wanted one’s boiler going for one’s 
hot water, and that sort of thing, what 
would one do?’ 

**In that case,’ I said, ‘you couldn't 
run your heating off your furnace: you'd 
have to connect in your tubing witha gas 


the Bishop, 
the furnace 
that it 
and suppose one rather felt 
care about a furnace and 


Was 


| generator.’ 











**Ah, there you get me rather beyond 
my depth,’ said the Bishop. 

“The General shook his head. 
he said, ‘just step upstairs a minuic, | 
have an idea 

“They went up together, leaving me | 
below. ‘To my surprise and consternation, 
as they reached the top of the cellar stairs, 
I saw the General swing the door shut and 
heard a key turn in the lock. I rushed to 
the top of the stairs and tried in vain to 
open the door. I was trapped. In a 
moment I realized my folly in trusting my- 
self in the hands of these people. 

“IT could hear their voices in the hall, 
apparently in eager discussion. 

“But the fellow is priceless,’ the Gen- | 
eral was saying. ‘We could take him | 
round to all the different houses and make 
him fix them all. Hang it, Bishop, I | 
haven’t had a decent faucet r nning for | 
two years, and Admiral Hay’s pantry has 
been flooded since last March.’ 

“*But one couldn’t compel him?’ 

“*Why not? Td compel him darned | 
quick with this.’ | 

“T couldn’t see what the General referred | 
to, but had no doubt it was the huge 
wrench that he still carried in his hand. 

“*We could gag him,’ he went on, ‘take 
him from house to house and make him put 
everything right.’ 

“* Ah, but afterwards?’ said the Bishop. 

*** Afterwards,’ answered the General, 
‘why, kill him! Knock him on the head 
and bury him under the cement in the 
cellar. Hay and I could easily bury him, 
or for that matter I think one could easily 
use the furnace itself to dispose of him.’ 

“T must confess my blood ran cold as I 
listened. 

“*But do you think it right?’ objected 
the Bishop. ‘You will say, of course, that 
it is only killing a plumber: but yet one 
asks oneself whether it wouldn't be just a 
leetle bit unjustifiable.’ 


‘Bishop, 





‘“‘Nonsense,’ said the General. ‘You 
remember that last year when Hay 
strangled the income tax collector, you 


yourself were very keen about it.’ 
“*Ah, that was different,’ said the 
Bishop, ‘one felt there was then an end to 
serve, but now—’ 
‘** Nonsense,’ repeated the General, ‘come 
along and get Hay. He'll make short 
work of him.’ 





“T heard their retreating footsteps, then 
all was still. 


g. HE horror which filled my mind as 
I sat in the half darkness waiting for 
their return, I cannot describe. My 

fate appeared: sealed and I gave myself 

up for lost, when presently I heard a light 
step in the hall and the key turned in the 
lock. 


“The girl stood in front of me. She 
was trembling with emotion. 
“*Quick, quick, Mr. Thornton,’ she | 


said. ‘I heard all they said. Oh, I think 
it’s dreadful of them, simply dreadful. 
Mr. Thornton, I’m really ashamed that 
Father should act that way.’ 

‘I came out into the 
da ed. 

They've gone over to Admiral Hay’s 
house, there among the trees. That’s their 
lantern. Please, please, don’t lose a min- 
ute. Do you mind not having a taxi? I 
think really you'd preier not to wait. And 
look, won’t you please take this she 
handed me a little packet as she spoke 
‘this is a piece of pic; you always get that 
don’t you, and there’s a bit of cheese with 
it, but please run.’ 

“In another moment I had bounded 
from the door into the darkness. A wild 
rush through the darkened streets, and in 
twenty minutes I was safely back in my 
own consulting-room.” 

Phornton paused in his narrative, and 


nall still half 








What the 


Leslie’s Weekly 


at that moment one of the stewards of 


| the club came and whispered something in 


his ear. 

He ruse. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, with a grave fac: 
“T’m called away; a very old client of mine 
Valvular trouble of the worst kind. | 
doubt if I can do anything, but I must at 
least go. Please don’t let me break up 
your evening, however.” 

With a courtly bow he left us. 

“And do you know the sequel to 
Thornton’s story?” asked Fortescue with 
a smile. 

We looked expectantly at him. 

“Why, he married the girl,” explained 
Fortescue. ‘* You see he had to go back t 
her house for his wrench. One always 
does.” 

“Of course.” we exclaimed. 

“In fact, he went three times; and th: 
last time he asked the girl to marry hi: 
and she said ‘yes.’ He took her out of he 
surroundings, had her educated at a coo! 
ing-school, and had her given lesso1 
the parlor organ. She's Mrs. Thornto: 
now.” 

“And the Bishop?” asked some onc 

“Oh, Thornton looked after him. H 
got him a position heating furnaces in tl 
synagogues. He worked at it till he died 
few years ago. They say that once he 
got the trick of it, he took the great 
delight init. Well, I must go too. Gox 
night.” 


Baseball Scandal Has Taught Us 


(¢ oncluded from puge 559) 


HERE is no satisfaction in the “1 
t told you so”’ angle of the foregoing. 
On the contrary one is fairly amazed 
at the ramifications of the baseball gam- 
bling scandal. There is vastly more satis 
faction in referring to the fact that previous | 
to the 1920 season I guessed that the Reds | 
and White Sox would not repeat and win the 
pennants in their respective leagues, that 
Cleveland would be one of the two leading 
contenders for the American championship, 
that Brooklyn might prove to be the dark 
horse of the National, thereby surprising 
even her followers, and that Babe Ruth 
would upset his 1919 home run record. 
The greatest surprise connected with the | 
exposé of crookedness in connection with | 





last season’s world’s series, is that th 
offending players should be connected wit! 
the team owned by Charles A. Comiskey 
one of the pillars of the sport throughout 
his connection with baseball, a true sports 
man, a modest winner and game loser. Th 
crooked players might have known that 
he never would let up if his suspicions onc 
were aroused. 

Let’s have a real clean-up this time. Let 
there be no more hedging in the future b) 
any one connected with the game. If 
manager is tricky, the owner must dis 
charge him. If a team owner permit 
anything on the part of his men which i 
not absolutely “‘on the level,” the fa 
must bring him up with a sharp turn. 


My ‘Kemedy for Bolshevism 


(Concluded from page 545) 


necessity for co-operation that even- | 
tually must be the base for all relation 
ships entered into. Labor, Capital and 
Ideas are the pillars on which the indus 
trial structure rests, and to knock away any 
one of them will bring the national struc 
ture toppling down. 

Business in America has undergone 
many changes in the last two decades. It 
may undergo many more, but unless 
those changes are predicated on that co-op- 
eration spoken of in preceding paragraphs, 
there will be no national advance, but a 
decline. Labor has rights, and they must 
be recognized; Capital has rights, and they, 
too, must be recognized; while Ideas is | 
entitled to its consideration as a full part- 
ner. 

Combinations of either Labor or Capital 
may operate to keep price above cost at 
an abnormal level, for a time, but in the end 
the balance will be restored. Industry 
may not proceed without contract, and the 
first law of the contract is equity or balance 
or equilibrium or compensation. Unless a 





contract is just, the courts of the land will 
not uphold it, and it is well for us to recol- 
lect that the law of the land is based on 
just those underlying laws of human re- 
lationshifs that we have been examining, 


those natural laws of adjustment betwee! 
the planting and the sowing, the supply 


cost, and so on. 


If one of the partners in our industrial 


| and the demand, the production and its 


] 


business agrees to do a certain thing in a 


certain way, and fails, the firm contract 
become impossible of 
Labor agrees to supply effort at a give! 
price, and Capital agrees to pay that pric 
at a given time, and to furnish certain sup 
plies upon which Labor may expend its 
effort, both must recognize their responsi 
bility. It has been said that the laws of! 
contract are inviolate, and they must bi 
If we will consider the matter for a m 

ment, a viclation of contract prec ipitate 

the world into the most terrible war in it 
history. When contracts become in 

possible of fulfillment credit is injur 

and once more the industrial structur 
rocks. 

This is a time for constructive readjust 
ments of industrial differences on a basi 
of national welfare and national policy 
Ours is the golden opportunity of th 
most golden period in all history. Let u 
get together, then, and capitalize its wor 
derful possibilities—and we can do that 
only by getting together. 


fulfillment. Ii 
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NAPOLEON TELLS JOSEPHINE OF HIS DECISION TO DIVORCE HER 


FAMOUS MEN and WOMEN of HISTORY 


o Ambition 


From the obscurity of an island plantation in a remote 
corner of the globe to the highest pinnacle of humar 
grandeur in the world’s greatest capital under the glare of 
of that fierce light which beats upon 
the inexperienced Creole girl, and Josephine, the wife 
the great Napoleon, moving in queenly splendor in the 
palaces of Versailles, displayed in all the circumstances of 
her checkered life that unaffected kindness of heart and 
fortitude in adversity that have won for her the love and 
admiration of the world. 


a throne—Josephine, 
: 


Was Ever a Tale So Romantic 
As Hers? 


How, widowed by the bloo 
pierre, and herself condemned to die, she met and, after 
tempestuous courtship, was won by the little Corsican, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the day-star of whose fame was just 
beginning to rise over the smoldering ruins of the French 
Revolution—how as Empress of the he 1 
Napoleon’s wisest counselor—how, despite their mutual 
love, Josephine was sacrificed on the altar of his ambitior 

all this is told as never before by the famous 
historian, Abbott, with many other marvelous and true 
stories, in the 12 volumes of 





y rufhans under Robes 





Stranger Than Fiction 


No other set of books ever written shows so convincingly that Fiction ever lags aftet 
Truth, that the wildest imaginings of the romancer after all fall far short of the real facts ot 
History. The Romantic facts that the authors have brought out in strong relief in this 
series, giving the lives of the world’s most famous characters, demonstrate how unfr 
is invention, and how cold and barren is imagination, in contrast with what lite itself 
show in those ever changing circumstances that make of every fully lived life a romanc 
The heights and depths, the lights and shadows, in the lives of historical characters, wl 
instead of being creatures of circumstances, have moulded circumstances to their will, are 


t which } r the moat} 


full of valuable lessons, aside from affording that varietv of interest wh is ever the mother 





of enjovment. 


Remarkable Characters All 


JULIUS CAESAR MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
tat mar A romant F e if 





Ruler rist, writ er, ora mour } 
sans : will be found of more intense and fascinating WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
Founder of t t anaitiun<. 61 
QUEEN ELIZABETH ‘ton 
The won \ made England tress of the Seas’”’ 
Eee cies waned the Geel teen a Praclen oeittery eee 
aut CTAC \ A rT ya 
ALFRED THE GREAT 
eg agate gee figure MARIE ANTOINETTE 
beginning of the work circling hist t Ang most charn 
Saxon race. : 
JOSEPHINE 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT i eae biet 
mio the A eSar asa ¢ ger I t € 11S 
CLEOPATRA GENGHIS KHAN 
A roval Vampire; cursed wit! . ¢ that was the The man after w ¥ K y 
PETER THE GREAT Genghis K 
Greatest of the Czars; the type of man most nee 1 i eing a 
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brings these 12 Intensely Interesting Volumes Right t 
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BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 418 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York City 
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cross a master m 


* 
TALK ABOUT dime novels. 


THEY SENT Jim down. 


. 


TO TEXAS to investigate. 
SOME OIL wells there. 


WHICH THEY might ouy 


. 


IF JIM said O.K. 
AND HE was to repcert. 


BY WIRE in secret code. 


* * 


NOW—ENTER the villain. 


- * 


1A SLIPPERY crook, 


* * 


GOT WIND of it. 


AND TRAILED Jim down. 


COPIED OFF his code. 


. 


AND BRIBED a boob. 


IN THE telegraph branch. 


SO THE crook could get. 


THE EARLIEST word. 


” 


AND CORNER stock. 


AND WORK a hold-up. 


* . 


IT LOOKED like easy coin, 


. * 


BUT JIM got wise 


* . 


AND THREW away his code 


AND WHEN he sent. 
THE FIN AL den. 

HE FOILED the villain. 
THE MESSAGE just said 
“CHESTERFIELD.” 
AND HIS directors knew. 
THAT ALL was well 
WITH THOSE oil wells 


* 


FOR OIL men know 





“THEY SATISFY.” 


THAT “CHESTERFIELD” means 


field 


CIGARETTES 


With acknowledgments to K. C. B. “7 


Tn which we double- 











you" know you've “‘struck it rich’? when 
you discover Chesterfields. You'll say ‘‘they 
satisfy.” A wonderful blend—the pick of Turk- 
ish and Domestic tobaccos—put together in 
the Chesterfield way — that’s why ‘‘they satis- 
fy."’ And the Chesterfield blend can not be 
copied ! 
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